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QUEBEC 
in 5 days 
NEW YORK 
in 54 days 
DETROIT 
in 5j days 
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: in 6 days 
CINCINNATI 
in 6 days 
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‘EMPRESS OF BRITAIN’ 


FIRST SAILING :— 
To QUEBEC from 
SOUTHAMPTON & 

CHERBOURG, May 27. 


To everywhere in North America, 
travel by the Short Sea Route via St. 
Lawrence Seaway! Only four days 
open sea (34 days by “ Empress of 
Britain”) with two days’ delightful 
cruise in the beautiful St. Lawrence! 
‘ast trains connect from Quebec or 
Montreal to all points in Canada and 
the United States. Travel by the 
Route of Beauty, Speed, Comfort 
and Convenience. 








HOLIDAY TOURS TO CANADA & U.S.A. 


* ACROSS CANADA” 
TOUR 


Seven Weeks’ Tour (5 weeks in 
Canada) touring by private train 
from Atlantic to Pacific, visiting every 
important city and all the chief 
beauty spots from Quebec to Vic- 
toria, including Niagara Falls, the 
Prairie Provinces, the Rockies, the 
Great Divide, Vancouver, Victoria, 
&c. Tour leaves by “Duchess of 
York” (via the Short Sea Route) 
July 24th, “All-in” fare covers 
everything. 





___ Special Teurs Booklet (in colours) from 
A. R. SWAIN, General Passenger Agent, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


SEVEN SHORT TOURS 


(nineteen to twenty-six days out and 
home) leaving during June, July and 
August, with special “ All-in” fares 
that cover everything: Atlantic 
crossing by famous liners by the 
Short Sea Route via the picturesque 
St. Lawrence Seaway, accommoda- 
tion at finest hotels and sleeping car 
berths on trains. All Tours visit 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto 
and Niagara Falls. Six of them 
include New York. 














World’s Greatest Travel System 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1; 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, London. 
Offices and Agencies all over the World. 
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A NEVER tire of talking about ) ; 
gsithe reason being that it makes an indchble impress 
on the minds of those whe read my unconvertional 
¥ material. In my own way J recently related what | 
called a duel fought at my rooms in February last 
year between two great art experts. ‘The vietor gave £3,250 for 
a single piece of Chelsea china. I was forcibly reminded of my 


Ion 





original copy when, a fortnight ago, the foremost art and sale- | 
correspondent | 


rvom 
mentioned that a duc! 
was fought elsewhere 
at auction over a Hittle 
picture sent up by a 
young lady in the 
country who , thoughi 
next to nothing of it, 
but was agreeabiy sur- 
prised to learn that th 
vietorious duellist had 
eiven nearly £800) for 
the lot. This prompts 
me to repeat omnes 
again that when mo a 
ing near Market Ha 

borough | collected on 
one of my gratuitous 
visits about £1,00C worth 
of silver. Twas shown 
a lumber room full of 
pots, pans, pictures, 
furniture, and a lot of 
rubbish. One picture, 
Man with Ruff, which 
I brought away with a 
reserve of 50s., a great 
art firm declared to 
be worthless. On its 
arrival at my rooms those who understand pictures said it would 
realise over £1,000, so I had it illustrated in the newspapers, and 





Sold for £3,250. 


siated that a great expert had said 30s. or Tess. A lesser-known 
expert (my man) said £1,000, at Teast. Phe young lady who 
owned it rushed up to town on seeing the Press publicity and 


all meant. “Exactly what | have 
said,” was my sm ey reply, and she came to the sale, and was 
all smiles when the hammer fell at nearly £2,000, 


HURCOMBS, Grafton Galleries, London, W.1 


(Top of Dover Street). Gerrard 5971-4. 


my story and asked what it 


some of my records, | 
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DO YOU KNOW 


what is meant by the rate of valuation 
used by a Life Assurance Company ? 


According to the Board of ‘Trade regulations a 
company must value its assets and estimate its 
liabilities at least once m every five years. For this 
purpose it must assume that it will earn a certain rate 
of mterest and the lower the rate of interest assuined, 
the greater the amount of reserves which it must have 
in hand. The difference between this assumed rate 
and the rate it actually earns is the chief source of 
proft. 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


employs ihe most strmgent basis of valuation in the 
world, since it assumes that it will earn under 23 per 
cent. The large reserves which ‘are thus set up render 
the security offered unrivalled and as the actual rate 
of interest earned is over 5 per cent. 
earmmg margin is large. ‘The Standard is a Mutual 
Company and the profits belong to the Policyholders. 
* AX. 


Write for a copy of leaflet ase 


he STANDARD [IF 


ASSURANCE COMPANY- 


ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
1825 59 DAWSON STREET 


LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec 4 
ISaPALL MALL Sw. 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDIN 


BURGH S 









net, the profit- 
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NO BETTER JOB 
NO BETTER BOOK 


The Bible Society places itself in the Gateways of 
| the world. ‘The great ports whence emigrants sail 
the great ports where immigrants land—the great ports 
where liners call: these are chosen for the opportunities 
they offer of doing good work. 





| At Port Said, for example, hardly a vessel leaves iis 
| moorings without having been visited by the colporteur in 
| the motor-launch, Mary Jones. 
| 
| 
! 


Last year over 7,400 
copies of Holy Scripture, in forty-six languages, 


were sold to passengers and crews. Wayfarers of 
many nationalities thus acquire the Chart of the 
Pilgrim’s voyage. 

An obviously wealthy passenger said one day to the 
colporteur: “‘ You an Englishman and can’t find a 
better job than this! ”’ 

‘There isn’t a better job gomg.”” was the reply, 
* and there isn’t a better book gomg either! ” 

Ji is work that is well worth doing. 


Will you support this and other enterprises of the 
Bible Society ? 


the 





Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by 
| Secretaries, 

BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 




















SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply tas: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.2 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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purification 


(Signed) Courtney Page. 


Tuke & sell 
effluent comparable to rainwater in 
smell and a of causing 
guarantee is the 
for twenty years and are now at work in every County 


installations aré 
appearance, free fron 
a nuisance, and behind th 


parts of the world, 
Write for Booklet No, 14. 
TUKE AND SELL, LTD. 
1 Lincoin’s [tnmn Fields, W.C. 2 
LONDON 


in the Country and in many 


xuaranteed to produce i 


fact that their schemes have been working 


lane 


which ¥ wre good enough io put 
in for me about 18 months ayo ts 
working most efficiently, and I think 
were than fulfils what you clain 
jos 
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pk, BARNARDO'S HOMES 





+: 


One of a family of over 8,000. 








Please send 


AN EASTER GIFT | 


to help the Homes carry on their work among. the | 
Nation’s orphan and destitute little ones. | 


Over 8,000 being supported. 
110,000 children admitted. 


24,000 meals have to be provided every day. 


10/- 


will feed one child for ten days. 
“Inasmuch as ye did tt unto one of the least of these, ve did it 
unto Me.” | 
Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food | 
Fund,” and crossed, may be addressed to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, | 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. | 
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BARNEY 
the penalty of giving 





S saved him 


his pi ltoge 
up his pipe altogecher 
“ Nearly three years ago a well-meaning uncle presented me 
‘avith a 3-lb. tin of a certain tobacco—not Barneys. That 
“tin was my undoing; it stood seductively on my writing- 
‘table, and at the end of a month it was empty. The result 
“avas a soreness of the tongue, which my doctor diagnosed 
as Glossitis, and not the least disagreeable part of the 
‘treatment was total abstinence from tobacco for a longer 
period than I care to remember.” 
‘When at last my pipe and I were on smoking terms again, 
‘I tried brand after brand, but all of them induced a 
“return of the malady to a small but disquieting extent, 
“and then some four months ago I found Barneys. From 
‘that day I have smoked my 2 or 3 ozs. a week without the 
“smallest discomfort.” 
‘That the flavour of Barneys is the best I have ever 
“enjoyed is beside the point; its excellence from my point 
“of view is that it affords the ulmost‘ pipe-joy’ without a 
suspicion of discomfort.” 
(The above letter, from a London smoker, can be inspected.) 
Barneys Tobacco is remarkably cool and smooth. 
These qualities are inherent .. . part of that character 
of uncommon goodness which made a local Tobacco 


into a World-wide favourite in 15 short years. And 


| admitting that it is smoked mainly by the robust out- 


of-doors man to whom satlisfyingness in a pipe is part 
of the scheme of things, we are grateful for those 
frequent Medical and Lay Opinions which stress the 
coolness and smoothness of Barneys ... . 











> is now possible to secure 
P 


T 
] Barneys in Factory - fresh 
condition, wherever the Mails 


and Transport reach. 
When the Barneys “ EverFresu” Tin 
is sealed it imprisons Factory-freshiess 
which is maintained indefinitely in’ spite 


of heat, cold, dryness or humidity. 


Until you pull the Rubber Tab 
the “* EverFresu ” Tin is atmo- 
spherically sealed and locked; in 
it Barneys reaches all the World, 
sweet, fresh, and fragrant. 
Barneys (medi) 
Punchbowle (/ii//) 
Parsons Pleasure (ji //i/) 


in the “ EvrerFriesu” Tin. 
2-oz. Tin: 2/3 
(138) John Sinclair Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcasile-on-Tyne. @® 
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Coffee 


YLE’S Coffee has a century-old 

4 reputation, Connoisseurs demand 
it because they recognise its superlative 
quality. 
Coffee should be pure, delicate, frag: 
rant and stimulating ; and it is these 
attributes that have given to Lyle’s 
Coffee its pre-eminence and have 
retained for over a century a satisfied 
and ever-widening circle of patrons. 
Send for a complete list of Lyle’s 
Coffees and China Teas, suited to all 
tastes and all purses, 






COFFEE 
His Majesty’s Blend 3/6 per 1b. 
Club Blend - - - 2/10 per ib. 





PURE CHINA TEA 
Sir Andrew Clark’s Blend (as supplied 
to the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians) - - 4/4 ber 1b, 


JAMES LYLE 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


23 Savile sow, W.t 


Established 1811 *Phone: Regent 752% 
g 
ry WM, 
APPOINTMENT KING GEORGE 
TO Vv. 
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By the lVorld-Famous Cruising Liner 


‘““ARANDORA 
STAR” 


COME cruising on the “ Arandora Star” to 
strange lands of enchantment, to eternal sun- 
shine; to Romance, Health and Happiness, 
You will revel in’ the novelty and superb 
comfort of life on board the finest Cruising 
Liner in the World! 
25 DAYS’ SUNSHINE CRUISE TO THE MEDI. 
TERRANEAN, April 23rd. To Tangier, Naples, 
Rhodes, Constantinople, Athens, Tripcli, Malta, Algiers, 
From 47 gns, 
Lisbon, Tangier, 
Madeira, Arosa 
For 16 days. 
From 25 gns. 


SPECIAL WHITSUN CRUISE. 
Casablanca, Las Palmas, Teneriffe, 
Bay (for Santiago). May 23rd. 


For full particulars apply THE BLUE STAR LINE, 3, 
ower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. (Gerrard 5671.) 
Liverpool: 10, Water Street, and Principal Tourist Agents. 
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TYPEWRITERS 











ARE BRITISH-MADE THROUGHOUT 

Built by engineers, and backed by 

all that British engineering skill 
stands for 


INSTANTLY REMOVABLE AND 
INTERCHANGEABLE CARRIAGES 


Extreme legibility of type 
and perfect alignment 


You are invited to try these 

machines in your own office 

without cost and without 
obligation to purchase, 


BAR-LOCK. (1925) CO. 
NOTTINGHAM, _— 


Telegrams: Barlock, Not 
Telephones: Nottm. 75141, 2 
Codes: A1 West. Union; Al Ne 


(Sth ed.) ; Marconilnt WV ol. lL). 


lands.”’ 























INSIDE INFORMATION ON 
CLASSIC’S CLAIMS .... 


If you want proof of Classic’s claims for its curly cut, look 
inside your pipe-bowl when a fill is finished. See how cool 
and sweet and dry it is. No “dottle’? of unsmoked tobacco. 
No moistness . . . no unpleasantness. 

Classic’s cunning curly cut alone is responsible. These tight 
little curls of tobacco burn smoothly .. . evenly .. . slowly— 
*til there’s nothing left unsmoked. Classic is a tobacco you 
like to last—cool, mellow, satisfying. Try it! 


SEND A POST. 
CARD FOR A 
FREE SAMPLE € i A % % E ¢€ 
to the manufac- 
turers: Cohen, CURLY CUT TOBACCO 


Weenen & Co., 
Ltd., (Dept. 13) 
52, Commercial 
Road, London, E.1. | 





1 oz. 10d. 2 oz. tins 1/8. 1 Ib. jars 13/4 


(NO CHARGE FOR THE JAR) 
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News of the Week 


Germany and Austria 

\ R. HENDERSON once more spoke for every political 
AYE Party when, in the House of Commons on Monday, he 
described the policy of the Foreign Office in regard to the 
proposed Austro-German Customs Union. YTortunce has, 
no doubt, treated Mr. Henderson kindly in giving him 
arun of foreign subjects which have not been essentially 
controversial, but this should not disguise the tact and 
balance which are his particular virtues, and which have 
made it easy for all Parties to follow him. It would be 
impossible to imagine a statement more aptly devised 
than his for giving due weight and proportion to the 
intricate factors of the problem which Germany and 
Austria have presented to Europe. Ife himself is natur 
ally predisposed to welcome a Customs Union on its 
merits ; but it is not necessary to be a strong Free Trader 
—it is only necessary to recognize ordinary sense and 
reason in the recommendations of the Geneva Economic 
Council—to approve of the removal of trade barriers. 

# * 2 Hk 

Unfortunately the Austro-German scheme was hatched 
With a secrecy which has inevitably caused suspicion, 
and for which Mr. Henderson very properly reproached 





Germany and Austria. Nor is that all. Suspicion is a 
diabolical bacillus at all times, but under conditions 
highly favourable to itself it can produce a universal 
virulent disease of unrest. Such circumstances obviously 
exist now, when all the nations are called upon to prepare 
for the Disarmament Conference. Mr. Henderson frankly 
confessed the concern which the Austro-German procedure 
had aroused in his mind. Germany and Austria, he said, 
had temporarily been blind to the advantages of the 
routine, built up since the War, which provided for 
frequent contacts between the representatives of nations. 
He could not, therefore, complain of the perturbation in 
France, which was very natural. 
* * * ** 

Mr. Henderson then explained that having in mind the 
vital importance of calm preparations for the Disarma- 
ment Conference, he had joined with M. Briand in begging 
Germany and Austria not to go further until the Council 
of the League had considered whether their Customs 
scheme did, or did not, violate the Protocol of 1922. 
Austria had replied that the signatories of the Protocol 
were free to bring the question of legality before the 
Council of the League, but that she could not consent to 
what she called a purely economic agreement being treated 
as a political matter. Germany, in her reply, had insisted 
on the same distinction between economics and _ polities, 
and had added that she saw no reason at all why the 
League should be consulted. When Mr. Henderson 
pursued the conversation by telephone Germany said that 
she would reserve complete liberty of action in regard to 
any procedure suggested by the League. 

% % x * 


Mr. Henderson concluded from these rather ambiguous 
retorts that though both Germany and Austria were 
reluctant to bring their project before the League, 
neither of them really stood in the way. Clearly the 
League ought to decide. There is no other course 
now that Germany and Austria are convinced of the 
legality of the Customs Union and France is convinced 
of its illegality. Great Britain has not expressed an 
opinion either way, and for our part we hope that the 


scheme may prove to be legal. All believers in the 
League, however, must take the risk of a decision going 


against their particular wishes. The point is that the 
near future of the relations of Germany and Austria 
must be governed by the machinery of the League and 
in no other way. Mr. Henderson reflected gratefully 
on the contrast between a world which has a League 
and the former world which had not. It will be right 
for the League Council, when Mr. Henderson lays the 
subject before it, to aim at a more impartial opinion 
than can be got from the members of the Council them- 


selves, some of whom are, of course, principals in the 
dispute. <A ruling should be asked from the Permancnt 
Court. 

“ % x “ 
India 


Lord Irwin’s policy has achieved in the past few days 
even more than could have been hoped. On Monday 
night the Congress ratified with great enthusiasm the 
Delhi Pact—the result of the Irwin-Gandhi conyersa- 
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tions. Last week, when the members of the Youth 
League insulted and tried to assault Mr. Gandhi, it seemed 
possible that the Congress as a whole might yield to 
intimidation. But onee more in the Congress, Mr. 
Gandhi not only reigned but governed. On Monday he 
swayed his whole audience and had the triumph of 
getting a unanimous vote. In addition to that he was 
appointed the absolute selector of the Congress delegates 
to the Round Table Conference. It is true that he has 
threatened that those delegates will demand independence, 
not Dominion Status, but a policy of independence, 
after all, wil! be conditioned by circumstances. The 
writ of a relatively small minority will not run all 
through India. 
* a x % 

The radiant happiness with which Mr. Gandhi watched 
the enthusiasm of the Congress was a strange change 
from his dejection only a few days before, when he 
heard of the Hindu-Moslem outbreak at Cawnpore with 
its horrible story of massacre, burning, and destruction. 
The special correspondent of the Times said that he 
then found Mr. Gandhi more depressed than he had 
ever seen him. The correspondent asked him whether 
he would aecept British arbitration on the persistent 
racial feud, and he replied: “I should feel the deepest 
humiliation if that were necessary. I should have no 
heart left to press national claims. The logical corollary 
of accepting Government arbitration would be national 
degradation.” Referring to the approaching vote by 
Congress ot. the Delhi Pact, he said that he did not care 
to prophesy what would happen, but he admitted that 
he expected serious opposition. Such acute changes in 
the political temperature suggest the desirability of 
judging progress in India by the mean temperature of a 
period and not by the peaks and troughs. 


’ * a Fo * 


Lord Irwin on the eve of his departure from India 
has made some memorable comments on the situation. 
At a farewell dinner given by the Chelmsford Club on 
Thursday, March 26th, he said that those who saw in 
the present stirring of thought in India only a move- 
ment engineered by a negligible minority were guilty of 
a superficial diagnosis divorced from all reality. It was 
easy to say that sedition should never be condoned, and 
that a “firm” Government could bring India back to 
the good old days of paternal administration, with 
populous ‘markets reserved for British trade. But the 
fact was that the growing intellectual consciousness, or 
rather self-consciousness, of India was the equivalent of 
Nationalism. In regard to the safeguards suggested at 
the Round Table Conference, he said that he assumed 
that Indian opinion was not less anxious than British 
opinion for ample security to be provided in the sphere of 
credit and finance. He repeated what the Seerctary of 
State had recently said in Parliament, that the Govern- 
ment held financial safeguards to be “ essential.” If, 
however, better safeguards than those already proposed 
could be produced, the Government would give them 
careful consideration. 

* oo K * 

Then, turning to the Lahore executions, Lord Trwin 
said that the decision which rested upon him—that the 
executions should be carried out —would have been an 
intolerable responsibility if he had not been guided by 
definite principles. .Those principles.prevented him from 
commuting sentences for purely political considerations. 
If he had commuted the Lahore sentences, which were 
indisputably deserved, or had even postponed them, he 
would have been justly charged with consenting to 
unequal jusuee, 


——__— 








Mr. Hoover’s Troubles 

There are something like 300,000,000 bushels 0 
American wheat in the hands of the Federal Farm Board 
and on the conscience of the President. The Farm 
Board has declared that it will not speculate jn 193] 
crop, but proposes to reduce the wheat acreage by twenty 
per cent. to keep the American price inside the tariff 
wall higher than Liverpool’s. This alternative ay 
little to recommend it. Mr. Hoover’s attitude towards 
the future policy of Farm Boards remains rather ay 
enigma, but he is likely to continue to insist on the Board 
making its own decisions. Like his subordinates in the 
Administration, he is keenly averse from anything like 
an admission of paternity in respect of this embarassing 
child. 


f 


x a * * 


Senator Borah’s plan of consigning the whole of the 
Board’s vast holdings to China as a free gift may appeal 
to surréalistes surfeited with the abstractions of economic 
theory, but is hardly practicable. America’s wheat 
problem scems further from solution than ever in face 
of a Treasury deficit which will probably be about 
£140,000,000. A policy of some sort must be formed 
without more delay. There are also the dissatisfied 
oil interests of the South West, with their demands for 
Protection, to be dealt with. But to help them would 
be to injure other trades. Such is always the painful 
puzzle of tariff-making. 

a a * * 
America and the Law of Copyright 

The history of Anglo-American literary relations, 
which the President of Magdalen recently reviewed in 
the Sulgrave Manor Board lectures, presents a curious 
anomaly, When the writers of the last century found 
that their public had swollen by a Continent but that 
there were no royalties for them in transatlantic demo: 
cracy, they exercised a just indignation, but in vain, 
The Copyright Act of 1891 did much to clear the air, 
A few American firms still batten ingloriously on dead 
writers whose publishers pardonably lacked the foresight 
to protect them, but the living suffer, not from piracy, 
but from the complex inconvenience of the system 
whereby piracy is avoided. It seems a pity that a Bill 
which would have permitted the United States to sub- 
scribe to the International Copyright Union and would 
have thus cased the situation was smothered by obstruc- 
tionist interests in the final stages of the last Congress, 

x a * * 
Germany and the Nazis 

Germany has had a bad winter, and Dr. Briining’s 
Cabinet credit for having — considerably 
strengthened its position during the session of the 
Reichstag which ended last week—the second since the 
* Nazi Election ” of September. The country weathered 
a nasty crisis round about the New Year (when the 
All Quiet riots looked like the beginning of a serious 
flare-up), largely because Dr. Briining, Herr Dictrich 
and a very few others refused to lose their heads. The 
Government’s prestige in the Reichstag is consequently 
high: witness the passing of their Budget with only 
negligible alterations. The exodus of the 107 Nazi 
representatives has accomplished nothing definite, even 
indirectly. Outside Parliament, however, the Nazis are 
still active. They must recognize that their movement 
is no longer on the crest of a wave of popular feeling, 
but they are probably confident—not without reason 
that time, assiduity and a little luck will produce another 
wave. For the moment they seem content to carry on 
their campaign of agitation and misrepresentation. 
Their technique in both is particularly well developed. 
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a 
ficult to estimate the degree of their success in 
wyerting the yarious youth movements, which are now 
rr onspicuouls in German life. The réle of gangster- 
val may seem to offer glittering prizes. 


It is dl 


Ba oA x % 
ek e7th General Burguete, the President of 
ihe Supreme Court of Military Justice, sent to the Press 
y long document of threefold significance. It explained 
the sentence recently pronounced in the signatories of 
the Republican manifesto; it vehemently attacked the 
te Dictatorship. with which General Burguete was 
dosely associated ; and it exeulpated the Army from 
the yumours which have implicated certain generals in 
Jadowy political plots. The General's action stirred 
ihe Cabinet to: peremptory action. Two days later he 
yas dismissed from his post and placed under arrest 
for two months by General Berenguer. It is interesting 
 zeeall that, a few years ago, General Burguete was 
the captor, by order of the Marqués de Estella, of General 
Rerenguer. Meanwhile it becomes increasingly evident 
ihat the rumours of disaffection and conspiracy in the 
Amy were groundless. The Cabinet is showing resolu- 
ion and unanimity in preparing the ground for the Cortes 
dections. We have yet to see whether the ground is 
heing prepared too carefully in the Goyvernment’s own 


interest. 


The Consumers’ Council Bill 

On Monday, the Consumers’ Council Bill received its 
veond reading in the House of Commons. ‘The failure of 
the Food Council, it is said, has made the Bill necessary. 
Wehave always felt that the Food Council could have done 
very much more if proper publicity had been given to its 
findings. ‘The public dislike of being cheated could have 
heen mobilized. As it is, there is a case for the Bill and, 
ilter all, the main points in it are merely taken from the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Food 
Prices. It was always understood that compulsion 
awaited the collapse of the Food Council. The new 
(ouncil is to have statutory powers to exact information. 
the authority to fix prices, however, will be limited to 
articles which are partly if not entirely subject to monopoly. 
If the Government should try after all to fix prices in 
general they would have an unpleasant awakening. In 
the War the rabbit— popular and much sought-after 
though it was at that time — suddenly disappeared when 
the price was fixed too low. Neyer was there a better 
ccononle conjuring trick. 
The Grand National 

The Grand National was run last week in a cloud of 
dust: a tribute not often paid to the going at Aintree 
inMarch. Mr. C. R. Taylor's ‘ Grakle ’ won a memorable 
nec in “record ” time from ‘ Gregalach,’ with * Annan- 
dale,” a dogged outsider, third. Twelve finished out of 
afield of forty-three. The ideal ‘conditions made sheer 
had luck a less effective hazard than usual on that 
formidable course. The attendance was larger than 
ever, and we fancy more cosmopolitan ; but it will be a 
long time before it is larger than the event deserves. 
Of the more spectacular interludes in the English scene 
the Grand National, under such conditions as those of 
March 27th, is casily the most attractive. The Travel 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland have done well 
to give it a prominent place in a film designed to attract 
Visitors, 


e * % * 


The Sweepstakes—and After 
Several letters to the Times have expressed concern -- 
Which we share —about the effects of the huge Irish 


sweepstakes. In the days of Daniel O'Connell the 
Repealers in Ireland used to hold what they called 
“monster mectings ” and “ mammoth meetings.” They 


were pretty good at cheerful exaggeration, but these 
sweepstakes are entitled to be called monsters and 
mammoths. We cannot pretend to disapprove of a 
“flutter” which is not beyond the resources of a man’s 
pocket, but sweepstakes too many and too large may 
work demoralization. What we want to condemn now, 
however, is the pretence that the hospitals are going to be 
greatly helped. Of course, only a small proportion of the 
money gocs to the hospitals. Nobody has a right to 
flatter himself that he is properly supporting hospitals 
beeause he enjoys buying the chance of winning a pot of 
money. And what of the future?) The habit of giving 
voluntarily to hospitals is a unique characteristic of the 
British people. If sweepstakes should be restricted or 
even prohibited by law, or if the sweepstake craze should 
pass away like other crazes, it might be found that the 
habit of giving had also passed away never to be revived. 
Our own opinion is that the governors of hospitals who 
accept money from sweepstakes are very short-sighted, 
Mr. Healy 

Mr. Timothy Healy died last weck at the age ot 
seventy-five. Ife came to polities through journalism, 
achieved eminence as a lawyer,and ended a remarkable 
career as the first Governor-General of the Irish Free 
State. His name has already become legendary in 
the House of Commons. As a debater he was forceful, 
witty, and, above all, vitriolic. He handled with skill 
all those weapons in the armoury of dialectics which are 
commonly neglected to-day. The fears expressed in 
1922 that the dignities of high oflice would sit uneasily 
on his outspoken independence were groundless. The 
eternal gamin in him succumbed no more to nostalgie 
de la boue. Wis simplicity and essential goodness of 
heart triumphed. He ended his days in peace and 
honour beside the Liffey, a very great and very charming 
Trishman. 


Miss Margaret McMillan 

A mysticism as intense and fiery as Miss Margaret 
MeMillan’s is rare; still rarer is the power she had of 
harnessing it to the public weal. She died last week, after 
giving her whole life to the service of children. Forty 
years ago, from Labour platforms in the North, she began 
to impart something of what she felt for the children to 
the textile operatives —audienees even more difficult then 
than now for a woman to impress. Put she was more than 
a missionary. Coming South, she flung herself into educa- 
iional and welfare work. With untlagging energy she 
and her sister founded the clinie at Deptford which 
developed into the now famous Rachel MeMillan College. 
There must be many people to-day who owed all their 
happiness as children, and who now owe perhaps all that 
is best in their outlook, to Miss Margaret MeMillan. 

x % a 

Lord Stamfordham 

At the moment of going to Press we hear of the death 
of Lord Stamfordham, the King’s Private Secretary: 
He had scen more than fifty years of service in 
the Royal Household. Ile will be deeply regretted by 
all who knew him. 


y: 


Bad 
33 


Bank Rate 8 per cent., changed from per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1044; on Wednesday week, 104; a year ago, 103}. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 91}; on 
Wednesday week, 91}; a year ago, 91}.x.d. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday “9,5; on Wednesday 
week, 787; 5 a year ago, 78}. 
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The Unionists Reunited 


[ is not at all surprising that the feud between the 

Empire Crusaders and the followers of Mr. Baldwin 
has been ended, for it was obvious to the smallest intelli- 
gence that the feud was leading to nothing but futility 
and disaster. It was wrecking the one political Party which 
could hope to introduce food-taxes and link the Empire 
togcther in fiscal bonds. We are not ourselves convinced 
that those bonds are effective for their purpose, because 
where they have existed they have sometimes seemed to 
be rather shackles or fetters; some small chafe which 
they caused was too easily attributed to the carclessness 
or callousness of friends. However that may be, the 
Protectionists of the Unionist Party have differed not about 
the eflicacy of Imperial bonds, but only about the best 
way of putting them on. Lord Beaverbrook’s Crusaders 
were for a slap-dash policy of food-taxes at once without 
thinking out carefully what precise function the taxes 
would perform. Mr. Baldwin, as became an experienced 
man loaded with responsibility, was for careful investiga- 
tion and trial. When this issue was stated at by-elections 
we saw what we saw. A succession of by-elections like 
,addington, Islington and St. George’s secmed impossible, 
except on the assumption that sanity had departed from 
all Protectionists. 

Negotiations had to be. But who would yield? It 
was hinted immediately after the St. George’s by-election 
that Mr. Duff Cooper’s message of peace was inspired. 
Some people said, however, that Lord Beaverbrook could 
not possibly give way without stultifying himself, and 
that in any case he would never gain the consent of Lord 
Rothermere. Others thought that Mr. Baldwin would 
accept cnough of Lord Beaverbrook’s methods to save 
Lord Beaverbrook’s face, and that it would be easy for 
Mr. Baldwin of all people to do this because he has often 
enough preached the virtue of magnanimity in a victor. 
The surprise, as things have turned out, is that the yielding 
has been done entirely by Lord Beaverbrook. At least 
it seems so to us, though we by no means say this to the 
discredit of Lord Beaverbrook. On the contrary we now 
regard him as a man of excellent sense, who can do a great 
thing in a great way without bothering about his dignity, 
He who is not fussy about dignity is usually dignified ; 
and that is certainly true now of Lord Beaverbrook. 

We may as well substantiate what we have said. Six 
months ago Lord Beaverbrook said : “* I shall never sup- 


port the Conservative Party unless they give duties 9 
foreign foodstuffs.” Mr. Baldwin at that time held a 
and ever since has been holding out, for a right of choice 
between several methods such as a wheat quota, ay 
embargo on dumping, the licensing of imports and food 
tariffs. Any one of these methods or all of them jp 
combination, he explained, might prove to be the Most 
convenient solution of the fiscal problem. It wil] be 
remembered that one indication of his wisdom Was the 
flood of reports which poured into the Unionist Central 
Office that men and women of all shades of politica) 
belief in the North of England were unchangeably 
opposed to food taxes. 

In his letter to Mr. Neville Chamberlain on Friday 
March 27th, Lord Beaverbrook said that if the Unionist 
Party at the next General Election would ask for 
mandate to put “all or any ” of the methods proposed 
by Mr. Baldwin into operation he would do everything 
he could * to help to carry the programme to fulfilment” 
“The cause,” he added, “ is infinitely greater than the 
quarrel,” That surely is a surrender by Lord Beaverbrook, 
His acceptance of Mr. Baldwin’s position seems all the 
odder because the negotiations were opened not by Lord 
Beaverbrook himself but by Mr. Chamberlain, Perhaps 
that, however, was a matter of kindly form, due to sone 
pre-arrangement. If so, the Unionist Central Office 
must be praised too, though the greater share of the 
praise must still go to Lord Beaverbrook. 

Throughout the negotiations, so far as the facts have 
been published, there has been no mention of Lon 
Rothermere. We note, however, that the Daily Mail 
writes of the settlement with pleasure and relief. Ap. 
parently, therefore, Lord Rothermere has thought it wise 
to regard the settlement as a first step towards what he 
wants. But he cannot possibly regard it as more, for it 
leaves out India and the other subjects of controversy 
which the United Empire Party has insisted upon as 
inseparable from Protection. We cannot imagine that, 
whatever Lord Rothermere may say, Lord Beaverbrook, 
having made up his mind on the facts to a particular 
course, will change his mind. He is a man of immense 
energy and remarkable ingenuity. He has sent galvanic 
shocks through the whole Unionist Party. Although he 
has not got his way he has redoubled the determination 
of those Unionists who agree with him about food-taxes 


The Australians and Default 


FYNHE decision of the Commonwealth Government to 
pay the £729,251 which was due in London on 
Wednesday to the bond-holders of the New South Wales 
loans had been confidently expected. It was bad enough 
that Mr. Lang, the Premier of New South Wales, should 
have declared his deliberate intention to default, but it 
would have been a blow from which not only the Common- 
wealth of Australia, but the whole Imperial edifice would 
scarcely have recovered if the Australian Prime Minister 
had condoned the dishonourable course of Mr. Lang. 
The legal doubts about the exact responsibility of the 
Federal Government made no difference. When that 
Government two years ago acquired control over all the 
various State loans such a thing as repudiation by any 
State was not mentioned because nobody dreamed of 
such a thing as even a remote possibility. It has been 
asked whether the Federal Government became respon- 
sible for past loans when the Loan Council came into 
existence, and whether the Federal Government could 


really dispose of money belonging to all the States of 
Australia to make good the default of a single State. 
All such questions were answered by Mr. Sceullin’s legal 
advisers in the one comprehensive opinion that the Com: 
monwealth Government was liable for all payments on 
all State loans. Counsel also advised Mr. Scullin 
that the Federal Government was entitled to sue 4 
defaulting State. 

We cannot recall anything in Imperial finance compara 
ble with Mr. Lang’s deliberate default. Happily it is 
unnecessary for people in this country to say exactly 
what they feel about it because Australians themselves 
have provided the necessary comment. In most of the 
newspapers, and at rapidly summoned public meetings 
of citizens, anger and horror have been expressed at the 
attempt to drag Australian honour through the mite, 
Mr. Hogan, the Labour Premier of Victoria, ealled Mr 
Lang’s act “a cowardly hoisting of the white flag which 
would shame every loyal Australian.” Mr. Hill, the 
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Labour Premier of South Australia, said “ Mr. Lang has 
done 8 disgraceful thing.’ Sir James Mitchell, the 
premier of Western Aust ‘alia, said that he was disgusted 
at the deliberation of Mr. Lang s act, and Mr. Collier, the 
jormer Labour Premier of Western Australia, said’ that 
\r, Lang’s explanation to the unemployed of New South 
Wales that repudiation would help them was “ callous and 
wtten.” Many Australians have telegraphed to London 
yepudiating the repudiator. ne 

several secessionist movements within Australia have 
received a distinct stimulus which we regret, though we 
entirely understand it. The cause of the Northern and 
the Riverina communities in New South Wales, who want 
to separate themselves from the repudiationist Govern- 
ment and all its ways, has been strengthened ; and one 
hears again from Western Australia complaints that that 
state in its remoteness gets nothing but disadvantages 
out of its Federal membership. — All this makes us wonder 
whether the ambitious and expensive Federal capital 
has been built only to be a monument to I’ederal inability 
tosurvive. But we wonder for no more than a moment. 
We are convinced on the evidence that the very indigna- 
tion which is now running like fire from one corner of 
Australia to another is the best pledge that the Australian 
people (who, as Sir Arthur Duckham has said, are an Al 
people in physique, character and courage) will not only 
sive every bit of that financial honour which has been put 
in danger, but will come through their troubles with a 
Federal Constitution fortified rather than impaired by 
recent expericnees. 

Mr. Lang’s policy of repudiation has undeniably been 
deliberate. Mr. Scullin told him that if he could not pay 
on April Ist he had only to apply to the Federal Govern- 
ment for help. Mr. Lang ecurtly refused the help, and 
said that if the money was given to him he would hand it 
over to the unemployed of New South Wales, whose needs 
were greater than those of the bondholders. The condi- 
tion of the unemployed in New South Wales is a subject 
of universal sympathy, but it is plainly irrelevant to the 


obligation of the New South Wales Government. An 
honest person does not say, “ I will not pay the rent which 
I owe to my landlord because he is far better off than I 
am.” Besides, if Mr. Lang intercepted the money on its 
way from the Federal Government to the bondholders 
in London and gave it to the unemployed of New South 
Wales he would make the plight of the unemployed ulti- 
mately worse than ever. ‘The credit of his State would 
be permanently ruined. No more industry in New South 
Wales would be financed from money outside. Yet it is 
upon the development of industry that every hope for the 
unemployed is based. In form, at all events, there was 
even malice in Mr. Lang’s repudiation. When he said 
that not a penny should be paid to London he announced 
that the £125,377 due to New York would be paid as 
usual, 

The constructive policics for Australian recovery, as 
for instance Mr. Lyons’s proposal for au All-Party Govern- 
ment and the spontancous “ All for Australia ” movement 
among the people—a movement for self-denial and hard 
work as a service of love to a beloved country—are even 
more impressive than the denunciations of repudiation, 
which are necessarily negative. We have little doubt 
that Australia has learnt her lesson. She allowed the 
political quack-doctors to “ get away ” with the doctrine 
that standards of living could safely be preserved though 
they bore no relation to economic facts. The quacks 
argued that the consuming and spending capacity of the 
community would be so high that production could not 
possibly be relaxed if it was to mect demand. ‘That, 
and many doctrines like it, have crashed. It is seen now 
that there was no more sense in them than in the pro- 
verbial practice of people paying their way by taking in 
one another's washing. ‘The time seems to be coming 
when we shall be very grateful to Australia for having 
given the British people a warning in good time. And if 
ve are not greatly mistaken gratitude will also become 
due to Australia for setting the world an example of 
how a nation can save itself by its own efforts. 


? 


The Week in Parliament 


: main event of the week in Parliament was a 
- statement by the Prime Minister on Monday, 
and it did not refer to this week at all. It was a 
statement that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
so far recovered that he hoped to be able to open the 
Budget himself, and that this would be on April 27th. 
We know, therefore, that the Budget will be deferred 
until almost the last possible date, and that it will be 
Mr. Snowden’s in person. It will be an apotheosis of 
the orthodox. It will also be a Budget in which the 
main issues will be shelved and not faced. This is 
much the most important decision taken in Britain in 
a twelvemonth, 

The other event of the week was a statement by 
Mr. Henderson on the Austro-German Customs Union. 
This was made at Question Time, the glory of the House 
of Commons, the envy of foreign Powers. When the 
Polish Parliament was instituted, an attempt was made 
to copy question-time. The first question is reputed to 
have consumed three days of debate, after which it had 
to be adjourned. 

Mr. Henderson picked up his typeseript and read 
across Europe. It was clear that he desired what he 
said to be closely marked. He spoke of the legitimate 
resentment of other Powers in being faced with this 
sudden move by the German Reich and the Republic 
of Austria. Ile registered indignation with scarecly an 
echo from a crowded House, except the deep chest 
hotes of Sir Austen’s ‘‘ Hear, hears.” The statement 


drew to its close in that long rustling silence which 
indicates that the House, though appreciating to the 
full the argument, and even the emotion, of a Minister, 
has decided to take. its own linc. A chapter in 
European history had closed; another had opened. 
The pacifists have not yet faced up to the question, 
“Will you usc force to support League decisions ? 
And if not, dare you ask others to disarm, in 
reliance on your support?” All these questions popped 
out their heads that afternoon. They went back, but 
only for the time being. 

On the Wednesday previous the business took us 
across the Indian Ocean to the wharves of Calcutta, 
where a Customs Union of our own was in jeopardy, 
even in dissolution, Mr. Douglas Hacking, of Lancashire, 
formerly Minister of Overseas Trade, introduced the 
debate. It was short, and to the point. Mr. Douglas 
Hacking, tall, courteous, iron-grey, determined, spoke 
very clearly and well. What did the Irwin-Gandhi 
compact mean for Lancashire—was it peace or a sword ? 
We had sent all through 1927-28-29 an average of 
1,528,000,000 square yards of cotton cloth to India. 
In 1980 we had sent only 778,000,000. ‘To-day we were 
sending nil. Pre-War there had been running 700,000 
looms in Lancashire; to-day there were only a half of 
that. Of the 90,000 looms in Blackburn, 70,000 were 
stopped. In that one town £3,500,000 in wages were 
being lost in a year. Lord Stanley corroborated all 
this, Mr. Douglas Hacking in 1926 had reported that 
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in his area the General Strike was off, but the strike in Mr. Wedgwood Benn was vague and perfunet 
. al » 4 } } i ayy 
general was still on. The same position seemed to le was obviously dancing amongst eggs, The Prin. 
nso ; wit Mh 
have arisen about the boycott. Minister has to pay the penalty of engrossing the aff, 
* Allain 


Sir Herbert Samuel, for onee, could do nothing but of India all into his own hand. When he does i 
repeat unhappily what his Tory forerunners had brought appear, nobody marks his successor. So the finanei 
forward. In Deeember, 1929, there had been landed at year closed, other nations entering upon great Custons 
Caleutta Port 15,000 bales of cotton cloth ; in December, Unions and ours being edged out of those that wo fs 
1930, 1.500, Nine-tenths of our trade had disappeared. Another step towards the British Tariff, Warennay, 


Arnold Bennett 


By Ricnard JENNINGS. 

rE‘HE multitude of Arnold Bennett's friends who as it added surprise to his talk. He could “ floor” o, 

gathered in the Church of St. Clement Danes — by delay in argument ; and certain remarks thus equine 
on Tuesday suffered a sensation even more poignant the force of a disconcerting revelation, “Tl tell yy 
than is always inevitable in like solemnities. He became something about that man,” he whispered to me oye 
an incredible absence. One forgot that all were there — as he threw his head back, and allowed for the custom : 
for him, in the search for his familiar figure, with its pause——‘‘ I don’t like that man!” As though it were gj 
aspect of composure and slight assurance; the figure one needed to know about the fellow! When, one day. 
seen everywhere, missing nothing, knowing everybody ; _ he praised the Jiterary idol of his later days, Stendhal, an 
practising, with perfect mastery, the art of living on I spoke in dislike of certain artificially romantic incident, 
twenty-four hours a day. So, for a moment, dead men in the Chartreuse, his “ you're a_ heartless fellow!’ 
become much more alive than the living, whom they seemed, as he let it fall, a complete refutation of censiyy, 


ary 


dominate for the last time, until they reeede gradually In literary matters one could only disagree with y 
into the past. acute a judge in regard to his too easily expressed cop. 


This art of living was one of Arnold Bennett's just tempt for obscurity or difficulty, in great writers, “'T) 
sources of pride. At least, he spoke of it as an art, man cannot be wrderstood ”— this was enough for a living 
Those who envied his inexhaustible pluck and energy French poct, well worth the pains of effort. I suppos 
preferred to call it the exploit of a temperament, a dis- he admired Stendhal chiefly for that plainness of statemey; 
position; one with “no nonsense” about it. Part in him which displays psychological subtlety. As to th 
of that nonsense, for him, would be the belief, common “incomprehensible” philosophies : “‘ take it from me, ani 
amongst weaker creatures, that an artist has recalcitrant I'm getting old, metaphysics is ”’—long pause “no good!” 
moods and must wait uneasily for the moment of inspira- But to recall these sayings is to give a partial impres. 
tion. It is not thus that a man writes so many and so sion. No young writer of originality would have lacke( 
many thousand words a day, and gets a book done, like understanding from Arnold Bennett. He was ready {0 
The Old Wives Tale, within the allotted time and anything, aware of all modern movements and manifesta. 
length— exactly 200,000 words; the first part written tions. To Joseph Conrad he wrote long ago: “ only 


in six weeks. ‘ Take off your coat and get on with it ”’—- other creative artists can understand a creative artist. 
that, he told me, was his way of dealing with “inspiration.” which limits public comprehension rather severely,’ 
So he worked, and so he found time for living. It isn’t true! But it may serve as a corrective. And hi 


With this method (or with that temperament) he must was boundlessly tolerant of other people's too fastidious 
surely have been amongst the few happy artists and tastes. To an ardent book-collector it was a delight ty 
men. His enjoyment of life was obvious. And it is be shown the exquisite manuscripts of his own. books; 
indeed a great thing to be born very poor, to become lovingly, patiently, “calligraphed” ; beautifully bound, 
sufliciently rich, to win success entirely by your own He told me that the bookshop of Rieeyman Step 
efforts, and, in sum, “ to realise in middle age the dreams — was “‘ transported ” from one in a seaside town and “ des 


of your early youth.” Nevertheless, there are many — cribed truthfully.” 
who manage to achieve misery under those conditions. To his own books one will turn in these days, thinking») 


Arnold Bennett made the most of them, partly because him; and perhaps, above all, to those passages in then 
he liked being successful. Having earned money, he which reveal his other side: his sense of tragedy i 
showed that he possessed the infinitely rarer aptitude common things. 
for enjoying it, which led him never to be “nasty ” He was an carly admirer of Maupassant, whose Ui 
about others who made it or received it. I spoke once Vie he confessed that he once regarded “ with muti 
of a man who, I knew, happened to be paid certain awe.” But it is not the cruel observation of Maupassant 
subsidies for work not altogether in accordance with that influences such passages in Arnold Bennett's work 
his proclaimed political convictions. ‘“ I know,” said as the explanation of Mr. Shunshion’s tear in Clayhange, 
Arnold, “but, then, think how nice it is when that or, in The Old Wives Tale, that admirable episode of th 
cheque comes in!” Buxton hotel where Constance and Sophia, so_pitiably 
No nonsense about money! Some of those who squabble in their unaccustomed luxury ; or again, the 
lacked it were grateful to him for his recognition of its | page where Sophia watches the dead body of her worthles 
advantages, and his sympathetic attitude in this matter husband, and forgets all his “* deviousness ” in the thought 
contrasted pleasantly with the cool detachment noticeable — that “ he had once been young, and that he had grown oll, 
in the very rich who “ never think” of all that they and was now dead.” Over all this presides the unique 
possess—and keep. “ That’s the price,” was his ulti: Bennett, who understood without sentimentality, who 
matum to the strange people who beset him for articles, | wondered at the mystery of life in an emotion “ uncoloure 
films, and other contributions. It was a high price; by any moral or religious quality,” and who marked t 
but who did the work better than he ?—as a journalist, and set it down. Certainly, he never grew old.“ Youth 
immensely readable, always punctual, doing exactly and vigour” carried him imperturbably to the point ol 
what was required of him. that accidental illness which has taken him suddenly 
His stammer may have helped him in negotiation, from us all, 
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The Idea of God—I 


By tue Arcupisnor or York. 


[This article introduces a series on the Idea of Ged, by writers who have been chosen to express 


the living faith of ihe great religions of the world. 


Dr. Temple will be followed next week by 


Dr. Claude Montefiore on Judaism.) 


AUCH misunderstanding arises concerning men’s most 
\ fundamental convictions because there is not first 
established some measure of agreement on the method of 
exposition. Broadly speaking, there are three such 
methods: first, the historical ; secondly, the pedagogic ; 
thirdly, the logical. The first would treat the Idea of 
God as held by the expositor by relating the various stages 
in which it had been built up, either in the thought of 
the race or in his own mind. The second would set out 

the various constituent elements in the whole idea in that 
order which is considered most appropriate for leading 
children to accept it. The third seeks to articulate the 
idea in such fullness of development as has been attained 
so as to exhibit the relation of its constituent elements 
and thereby express more completely not only the actual 
consistency but also the spiritual significance of the whole. 
This last is the method which I shall attempt to follow, 
and what is said will be completely misunderstood if it is 
supposed that in fact either of the others is guiding my 
statement. 

Even so, one other prefatory remark is called for. It is 
to be noticed that none of the methods outlined en- 
deavours to give first place to what is most valued. That 
is in fact an impossible enterprise ; for what is valued 
most of all may be precisely the whole, with its parts 
duly related within it, and not any of those parts them- 
selves. I find this to be emphatically true of my own 
idea of God. And even among the several parts or 
elements into which the idea is analysed, that which is 
most valued may derive part of its special preciousness 
from coming after something less precious than itself. 
Thus, to anticipate for the sake of clearness, the element 
of Love is to me a far more precious clement in the idea 
of God than the clement of Power; but its special and 
distinctive value consists in its being apprehended as the 
spiritual character of what is already apprehended as 
Power. 

Following, then, such a method as has been described, 
Ishould begin with the affirmation that Reason, Revela- 
tion and spiritual experience converge upon the assurance 
that there exists a Being, personal in the sense that He is 
purposive intelligence (whatever clse He may also be as 
well) who is the ground of existence for all that is. I 
know that lis nature transcends all categories appre- 
hended by the human mind; but though that warns us 
to maintain a reverent agnosticism in many directions, it 
also assures us that we shall speak of Him most adequately 
when we use the highest categories that we have. It is 
therefore better to call Him ‘ personal ” with the neces- 
sary reservations than to call Him non-personal, because 
this, to us, is in effect to think of Him as less than personal. 
If it is misleading to use with reference to God the pro- 
houn “ He,” it is still more misleading to use the pro- 
houn “* Ft.”? 

If He is purposive intelligence, it must be possible for 
our intelligence to achieve some degree of understanding 
of Him, and for Him to make His thought and purpose 
known to our intelligence. Such revelation may come 
through Nature (which ex hypothest He fashioned), from 
history which (ex hypothesi He guides) or through con- 
science (which ex hypothesi He illuminates). Its complete- 
hess must be found in all three in combination. But if so, 


then (as the average testimony of each of these is not coin- 
cident) there is need to regard some aspects of Nature, 
some historical events, some deliverances of conscience ax 
more “revealing” of God than others; nor is this 
logically illegitimate, if it be recognized that the less re- 
vealing remain over as a problem to be solved in the light 
of the convictions generated by the more revealing. 
Whatever happens, I must avoid merely setting up my 
own ideal and calling it God. That is the surest way to 
idolatry. And it is noteworthy that the prophets of 
Israel, on whose special inspiration a new kind of emphasis 
has recently been laid by Dr. Hamilton and Bishop 
Gore, never regarded themselves as declaring the truth of 
God out of an inner illumination, but claimed that they 
were able by the Divine illumination to interpret aright 
the historic events and natural phenomena which were 
there for all to see. Knowledge here as elsewhere is a re- 
sponsive activity of the mind in face of objective facts. 
It is not a creative activity. True religion is intensely 
realistic. 

The first element in my thought of God is that of all- 
controlling Power. He is, in Pratt’s useful phrase, “* the 
Controlicr of Destiny.” All that exists or occurs, exists 
or occurs under the control of His purpose. He is not a 
static “ ground of the universe,” nor its “* architect ” only 
who, having made it, leaves it to go its own way; He is 
its sustainer from moment to moment, a “ living God ” 
who acts in accordance with His character and in accom- 
plishment of His purpose in relation to all events or con- 
catenation of circumstances. He has no need of us. We 
cannot add anything to His glory or take anything from 
His majesty. We deliberate, and act, and aspire, and sin ; 
but over all, and through all, eternally He reigns. 

Our duty to Him is worship—the worship of an adora- 
tion which at once confesses the utter insignificance of the 
worshipper before the infinite majesty and submits the 
will to be guided in His service without any thought of 
reward ; such worship is a self-forgetful surrender to the 
splendour incomprehensible of the Most High. 

And then comes the marvel of the Gospel, wistfully 
perceived by Prophets and Psalmists as from afar, but 
never by them apprehended as the crowning glory of the 
all-glorious : this God of Power, so great that before Him 
the inhabitants of the earth are grasshoppers, who taketh 
up the isies as a very little thing—this God is Love ; not 
merely kindly with the condescension of an emperor for 
a beggar-child, but love such as is manifest in Jesus 
Christ, so that the way in which He expresses Divine 
authority is by performing the act of menial service. 
The episode of the feet-washing is so interpreted by the 
evangelist who takes us most deeply into the secrets of 
the eternal. 

And therefore, though He has no need of us for the 
fullness of His Being, He has need of us for the satisfaction 
of His love. Though we can add nothing to Him nor 
take anything away, yet He entrusts Himself and His 
cause to us, that He may have the joy of reeciving, and 
we the blessedness of giving, willing service. His love is 
very tender ; but it is bracing, not indulgent. He is Love, 
and knows love to be the best thing that there is ; there- 
fore, for love’s sake He will be very stern with us when 


we turn away from that best. That we should become 
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content with our selfishness would be the worst thing 
that could happen to us, and He relentlessly besets the 
way of selfishness with calamity that men may not sink 
back into the slough from which His love is ever calling 
them. 

Boundless Power, wnited with and controlled by 
boundless Love--which uses the Power with unfailing 
Wisdom to accomplish the ends of Love—that is the 
heart of the Idea of God. No element in it can be 
omitted or disparaged without destroying the essence of 
the Idea itself. There are problems enough for the 
intellect to solve im relating this Idea to the experience 
of men. That is not our task at the moment. This 
union of Power, Love, and Wisdom in one creative 
Reality is the essential meaning of the word God. And 
of Him are all things. If we know Him, it is because He 
has declared Himself and given us minds to read the 
declaration. If we serve Him, it is because He made us 
for Himself and His Spirit in our hearts answers the 
revelation of Himself without. And as all comes from 
Him, so all returns to Him, and ever abides in Him, the 
Source, the Goal, the true Life of all that is. 


° . 
The Essentials of an Agricultural 
Policy—I 
By Sir Horace Phuxkerr. 

TTin our issue of August 9th, 19380, we aerote in support of Sir 
Horace Plunkett's policy, as expressed in his letters to the * Times.” 
He has now kindly consented to explain it further in tivo articles, for 
our readers.--Ep. Spectator. | 
T AST year the change in the British attitude to 

4 agriculture stood out as the one bright spot in 
the most confused and darkest political situation in 
living memory. Most people would agree that, if only 
through the universal resort to wireless, the British 
democracy was never so widely informed. Be this as it 
may, in some letters te the Times last summer I was moved 
and permitted to point out that Parliament was giving 
an unprecedented amount of time to the farmers’ plight 
and that, in no partisan spirit, it was insistently urging 
the Government to declare an agricultural policy caleu- 
lated to satisfy an unquestioned popular demand. ‘Two 
methods were proposed; the Minister concerned was 
asking an Agricultural Conference, representative of 
the ‘“‘ three partners in the industry,” to suggest the 
necessary measures as a framework for an agreed policy. 
On the other hand, Mr. Lloyd George preferred a meeting 
of the leaders of the three Parties with a view to finding 
“common ground.” It did not need the gift of prophecy 
to forecast the failure of both these plans. With the 
minimum of destructive criticism needed for the fulfil- 
ment of my purpose, I telt it might be helpful to submit 
some fundamental principles, which a life devoted to 
the study of agricultural problems had convinced me 
must uncerlic any policy intended to meet the urgent 
needs of the nation and the Empire. The situation 
briefly indicated above has so radically changed that 
the one hope of saving it lies in the guidance of the 
public opinion to which Parliament and Government 
Jast year seemed ready to respond. 

What serious agricultural opinion secks is xot education 
upon the complexities of the industry which politicians 
are now ¢alling basic but have long treated as residual 
and subsidiary ; were this not so, I could be of little 
help. My appeal is to that part of the British democracy 
which is determined that the politically insignificant 
minority, against every discouragement, still following 
the patriarchal calling, must be fairly treated by the over- 
whelming urban majority. This sentiment was seized 


ii 
upon by nine out of ten of the farmers’ new found friend 
to grind another axe. To put the _ position thn 
created in the fewest words, they felt that once : 
import duty upon wheat, however disguised, was ‘in 
the political Balbus could build all the tariff walls he 
pleased. Unfortunately, the only vocal and justly 
most influential farmers’ organization began to grind 
the same axe. ‘The very idea of an agricultural policy 
receded into the background, and_ the fundamental 
principles which must underlie it gave place to two 
Bills, now being rushed through Parliament. with the 
assistance of an indefinite and precarious Labour-Liberg| 
entente. I do not deny that these measures contaiy 
many of the clements of the policy which is needed. 
I go so far as to say it would be a national calamity 
if the Labour Government’s endeavour should altogethe 
fail. The main purpose of my intervention is to conyineg 
some leaders of public opinion that this calamity Can 
be averted by a right understanding of certain releyapt 
but forgotten facts. 

My working life has been devoted to agricultural 
development and rural reconstruction, and I know 
what I want to say. But the difficulty of saying it 
stares me in the face. My point of view comes to ine 
from the circumstances of my life, and the validity of 
my opinions depends upon a_ true interpretation of 
experiences in many ways unique, These ean be told in 
few words. 

[ belong to Ireland. my family having there clung 
to the same home for eight centuries. But [ was 
born of an Enelish mother in’ England, where | 
ecueated. After graduating at Oxford, 
doctor's orders exiled me to the north-western plains 
along the foothills of the Rockies, where for a decade 
I followed my only serious profession 


was also 


that of aranchman, 
and sometimes a farmer. Ever since [have kept in 
close touch with men and things agricultural in the 
United States. In 1888 IT came home, with health 
restored and put my hand to the plough from which 
T have not turned back. 

I had the good fortune to become associated with an 
obscure group of Trish Idealists who had actually envis- 
aged what they liked to call a scheme of things entir 
for a new rural civilization out of which in after years a 
complete agricultural policy for their country was cvolved. 
The first thing I learned from these men was that, when 
vou have to dig deep, take a wide view and see far ahead; 
idealists arc ever the most practical of mankind. They 
were telling the farmers, who were still rejoicing over the 
Gladstonian legislation of 1881, that they would soon find 
the right use of the land to be of at least equal importance 
to the enormously improved terms upon whieh they held 
it. In the last few years foreign competition had begun 
to afflict the food producers of western Kurope. The 
Trish farmers regarded it as a visitation of Providence 
like the Colorado Beetle, which had ravaged their potatoes. 
In the pooling of our several experiences the only valuable 
contribution [Oo can remember having made to_ their 
counsels was the demonstration that this new factor had 
come to stay ; for I had myself seen vast tracts of virgin 
soil, of apparently inexhaustible fertility, opened up to 
settlement. 

T must not delay over the details of these men’s practical 
work, but must restrict myself to that part of their achieve- 
ment which best illustrates the fundamental principles 
governing the Agricultural policy of the Irish Free Stat 
to-day, and which is largely applicable, mutatis mutandis, 
to the British Agricultural policy of the hour. With the 
coming of foreign competition, intensified as it was by 
rapid and cheap transit, together with processes for pre- 
serving food fresh on the longest routes, there was also 
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—— 
opened up the “* world market * of the economists. In 
his market (for Ireland, chiefly the great centres of manu 
facturing populations in Britain) the demand was for food, 
supplied regularly, in bulk of uniform quality. Irish butter 
was almost the only commodity of common consumption 
in respect of which these hard conditions had been waived, 
hecause it had to be produced in scattered peasant homes. 
Suddenly, both in 5 randinavia and the United States new 
machinery, particularly the separator, was invented which 
converted the famous Irish home dairying handicraft, of 
immemorial antiquity, into a factory industry. We had 
to abandon grandiose schemes for a new heaven and a 
new earth for the Irish rustic and content ourselves with 
the demonstration that, under proper guidance, the 
threatened industry could be saved for those to whom 
it properly belonged. ‘“* Some job!” an American reader 
would exclaim. We had to induce men and women, of 
seat natural intelligence, but of monstrously inadequate 
practical education, to embark upon a highly technical 
and scientific industry. We had, further, to make them 
see that they could, by well-organized co-operation, 
erect ereamerics, equip them with the new machinery 
(bought on credit) and market the product in the industrial 
centres of Britain, which, to the Irish mind, was more 
remote than America. We had the audacity to pose as 
dairying experts —may I be forgiven for the advice I gave ! 

I regret that I have had to write so much about myself, 
when the pertinence of my recollections derives from the 
ideas and work of others. These are mostly dead, and 
would not tell their story if they were with us still. Per- 
sonally, I believe that more is to be gained at the moment 
{rom independent outside experience than from the recog- 
nized authorities upon agriculture when its rightful place 
in the national life is being discussed. If it is constantly 
borne in mind that I am writing not upon agriculture, 
but on agricultural policy, few will regret that my point 
of view is Trish-American and yet pro-British. And 
surely the story of Ireland, fighting under English rule 
against foreign competition and laissez faire, and trying to 
construct an agricultural policy, is no bad analogy for 
the agricultural economist to understand, 

(To be concluded.) 


Dean Donne 
fob. Marcu 81st, 1631.] 
By ALAN Porrver. 

W" have travelled far from the days when a Dean 
could sin and proclaim his sins: clamour for God's 
mercy, yet challenge His sufliciency ;  seck preferment 
like an obsessed and none-too-skilful politician, but die 
with the reputation of a saint and an ascete, the friend of 
good George Herbert and the inspiration of many religious 
or mystical minds. Perhaps, indeed, there was never a 
Dean but one who brought together such extremes. ven 
if John Donne had not been one of the great geniuses of 

our language, he would still have been an “ original.” 
We see him in his youth a violent and witty lover — 
“not dissolute, but very neat ; a great Visitor of Ladies, 
a great frequenter of Playes, a great writer of conccited 
Verses.”” We see him later preaching sermons of thunder 
to the astonishment and entertainment of King James’s 
Court. He is married and widowed: he mortifies the 
flesh, and he contemplates the grave. But there is no 
revolution here ; no conversion in the way of St. Augus- 
tine or St. Francis. It takes five years of pressure to force 
him into Holy Orders, and he consents only when he 
finally recognizes that every other path of preferment is 
closed to him. Like Herbert, he knows the ways of the 
Court, and he knows the relishes of the flesh ; but, unlike 
Herbert, he can never forgot them. He trics in his 


sermons —the most clogquent of all scrmons -to argue 


himself, or woo himself, or terrify himself into surrendering 
the world. But, from beginning to end, it is the conflict 
his heart pines for, not the victory. 

Not that he is unfitted for the Church; for there is a 
place in the Church for those who make mighty issues and 
keep them before us. We can be pretty sure that no one 
ever bore away from Donne’s sermons an improvement 
in his character ; but we can be just as sure that many of 
his hearers went away dazzled and overawed with the 
insecurity of human life. He preached “ from a cloud, 
though not in one.” He preached to himself, as he wrote 
to himself. Even his love poems are self-involved. They 
were never written to win the favour of a lady. They 
were never written, even, with a woman’s feelings in mind. 
They are wholly ‘“* masculine ,” penetrated with the desire 
to be “masculine.” They were written as a challenge ora 
complaint or an exercise of wit, or to display the strength 
of his emotions ; but never, never, for courtship’s sake. 

One motive bound together his early and his later life. 
Tt was the fear and fascination of death. Somehow or 
other he must have met with the shock of death in his 
childhood. Perhaps he encountered it because he came 
from a family of Roman Catholics, liable and open to 
persecution. Indeed, if this were true, much else in his 
life would be clear. We could understand more readily, 
for example, the way in which he sought the protection of 
the Church of England ; yet hesitated till he felt himself 
foreed, and even then looked back over his shoulder to 


Rome. Perhaps he met death in some more intimate 
fashion—in the death of relatives and in sickness of his 
own. Preoccupation with death is inseparable from his 


character. In his youth he was more concerned with the 
fear of losing the joys of life; in later years he troubled 
himself more with the thought of an afterworld; but 
this progression was natural, and at no time did one 
concern exclude the other. 

It is no doubt his originality (perhaps we ean say his 
perversity) that has brought him, three hundred years 
after his death, to the highest pitch of his fame. In his 
lifetime he was more influential than famous. Like a 
good, well-born Elizabethan (and like some low-borna 
Elizabethans, too) he put his faith in Princes and despised 
“the breath and applause of the people.” No more than 
three poems of his were published during his own life. 
The rest circulated in manuscript and had more effect, 
certainly, than any manuscript poems in our history. 
He broke the Petrarchan tradition in English poetry and 
to some degree imposed on the next half-century his own 
contraricty, passion, subtlety and wit. His “ Songs and 
Sonets * were written at the same time as Shakespeare’s 
early plays ; but it is impossible not to conceive them as 
belonging to the subsequent century. 

His influence dominated the religious poets of the 
seventeenth century—Herbert, Crashaw and Vaughan. 
It dominated the lightly or cynically amorous poets of 
the Carolean period and the Restoration—Lovelace, 
Suckling, Sedley, Rochester. It dominated the whole 
school of the Fantasties, culminating in Cowley and 
Marvell. So fruitful was his genius that it made even 
the worst poets write ingeniously and well; and so odd 
that it seduced even the best poets into monstrosity. 
Milton himself, built for sweeter and graver measures, 
tried in his youth a few clephantine tumblings in imitation 
of the paradoxes of Donne’s followers; and even in 
“Paradise Lost’? an oceasional horror pokes up its 
disgusting head. 

Suddenly Donne was finished. With the growth of 
sentiment, Whiggery and taste, he was no more than 
Curious Old Literature. In the eighteenth century 
Wharton, echoed by Chalmers, could wonder why Donne 
had been so notably inferior to his contemporaries, In 
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the nineteenth, Southey asserted that Donne could 
never have been a poet without an operation to his ears ; 
and Hallam, the friend of Tennyson, observed: “‘ It 
would be difficult to select three passages that we should 
care to read again.” Some poets fought to re-establish 
him, notably Coleridge and Browning. Even in the 
earlicr years of our own century, however, Donne was 
scarcely ever mentioned without some apology for his 
crudeness, and, in especial—the old charge of Ben Jonson 
—for his lack of music and his “‘ neglect of accent.” 

All which, again, seems inconceivable. For in our own 
days, at the tercentenary of his death, there is probably 
no poet more seriously studied and more admired. Among 
younger writers Donne is almost the Magnetic Pole of 
letters ; and his versification seems inimitably beautiful. 
No one, surely, could ever have denied his greatness and 
his skill in his simpler passages :— 

“ Ah, what a trifle is a heart 
If once into love’s hands it come !” 
There have always surely been men who were struck with 
wonder at those magnificent, brusque openings :— 
“For Godsake hold your tongue, and let me love , . .” 
or :— 


** At the round earth’s imagined corners, blow 
Your trumpets, Angells.” 


But to an ear attuned to him there is no rhythm without 
its delight ; and even the rough going of the “ Satyres ” 
seems, not merely appropriate, but full of sharp pleasures 
and often masterly in craftsmanship. 

The temper of the age helps towards this apotheosis. 
Frankness, again, seems a sign of courage, not an un- 
mannerly intrusion. We can feel sympathy with the 
acrobatics of Donne’s thought. With many people wit is 
again more honoured than humour; and the fierce 
brooding of Donne is not foreign to us. Perhaps what 
wins him most admiration is that he found a means to 
express passion without sentiment ; and, even if it were 
at the risk of being consciously grotesque, it was a 
triumphant discovery. He played with exaggeration and 
heightened it beyond all contact with verisimilitude. It 
was no longer exaggeration, since it was plainly not meant 
to deceive either the poct or his readers. Under this 
cloak of absurdity, however, his sincerity crept in, and, 
apart from our astonishment, we fecl only ‘ How much 
moved he must have been to perform such feats of 
agility and contortion.” 


Sunday at Lambaréné 


By Dr. ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 


[Since the publication of his book, On the Edge of the Primeval 
Forest, in which he wrote of his first years as a doctor in 
French Equatorial Africa, Dr. Albert Schweitzer has only had 
time to write a few circular letters sent home to his supporters 
in Europe and Great Britain and this article. The translation 
from the original German is by Mrs. C. E. B. Russell, one 
of the Doctor’s principal helpers, who is now on a hoiiday in 
England. The British Council for Dr. Schweitzer’s Hospital 
includes the Archbishop of York, five Bishops, Free Church leaders 
such as Dr. IF’, W. Norwood and Dr. W. B. Selbie, representatives of 
the medical profession, and musicians such as Sir Walford Davies 
and Dr, Vaughan Williams. The Honorary Secretary of tho 
Council is Mr. J. P. Fletcher, Toynbee Hall, E.1.—Ep. Spectator.] 

N Sunday morning at 9 o'clock a hospital orderly 

with a bell goes round the separate wards to call 

the people together for “ Prayers,” as he calls the Service. 

Slowly they make their way to the place between the 

two wards on the side of the hill and sit down under the 
wide roofs in order to be in the shade. 

A good half-hour goes by before they are all together. 
Mrs. Russell’s gramophone plays a record of solemn 
music, and as soon as it is finished the sermon begins, 
My parishioners cannot sing hymns, for they are almost 
exclusively heathens, and, what is more, they speak six 


—_ 
different languages. To begin with prayer is also impos. 
sible, because the many new people who every Sunday 
are at the Service for the first time would not know 
what it meant and would cause a disturbance, §o the 
must be prepared for prayer by means of the address, 

During the address I have two interpreters at my 
side, one on the right and one on the left, who repeat 
each of my sentences. The one on my right translate 
them into the Pahouin language, the other on my left 
into that of the Bendjabis, which most people from 
the interior understand more or less. 

I cannot demand of my hearers that they should sit 
as stiff as the faithful in an Alsatian church. I Overlook 
the fact that those who have their fire-places between 
these two wards cook their dinners while they are listening 
that a mother washes and combs her baby’s hair, that g 
man mends his fishing-net, which he has hung up under 
the roof of the ward, and that many similar things take 
place. Even when a savage makes use of the time to lay 
his head on a comrade’s lap and let him go on a sporting 
expedition through his hair, I do not stop it. For there 
are always new people there, and if I were continually 
to keep on admonishing them during the Service, jts 
solemnity would be much more disturbed; so I leave 
things alone. Nor do I take any notice of the sheep and 
goats who come and go among my congregation, or of the 
numcrous weaver-birds which have nests in the trees 
near by and make a noise that forces me to raise my voice, 

Not even Mrs. Russell’s two monkeys are regarded 
as a disturbance. They are allowed to run about free on 
Sundays, and during the Service they cither practise 
gymnastics in the branches of the nearest palm tree, or 
jump about on the corrugated iron roofs, and finally, 
when their energy is spent, settle down on their mistress’s 
shoulder. 

In spite of all this movement, the Service in the 
open air has an impressive solemnity from the fact that 
the Word of God here comes to men and women who 
hear it for the first time. 

While preaching I must take pains to be as simple as 
possible. I must assume nothing. My listeners know 
nothing of Adam and Eve, of the ancient fathers, of the 
People of Israel, of Moses and the Prophets, of the Lay, 
of the Pharisees, of the Messiah, of the Apostles. And as 
my congregation is in a constant state of renewal, I 
cannot think of attempting to teach even the most 
elementary of those historical ideas with which we have 
been familiar from infancy. I must let the Word of God 
speak to them almost without reference to Time. Since 
I must avoid so much while I am speaking, I feel as if I 
were playing the piano without being allowed to touch the 
black keys. 

If I utter the word “ Messiah,” I explain it at once as 
“ the King of our hearts, who was sent by God.” 

Once having accustomed oneself to preaching on this 
assumption that nothing is known already, the task is 
comparatively simple. The difficulties that have to be 
overcome are more than compensated for by the privilege 
of writing the words of Scripture on the hearts of men 
to whom they are something entirely new. 

As much as possible I try to resist the temptation, to 
which everyone who addresses heathens is exposed, of 
“preaching the Law ” (one’s first thought, of course, is 
to keep on holding up the Ten Commandments to people 
who take lying, stealing, and immorality for granted), 
and in this way to try to prepare them for the Gospel. 
Naturally, I often preach about some one commandment 

or another. But in addition to that I try to awake in 
their hearts the longing for the peace of God. When I 
speak of the difference between the heart that knows no 
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ace and the heart that is full of peace, the most savage 
of my savages know what I mean. 

Thus my sermon endeavours in a quite clementary 
way to be coneerned with what the hearers have already 
themselves experienced, and with what they may expe- 
rience. Whatever I make my starting-point, I always 
lead on to the innermost fact involved in becoming a 
Christian—namely, the being led captive by Christ—so 
even the man who is only present at one service can get 
an inkling of what it really is to be a Christian. 

So far as is possible, in every sermon I find an oppor- 
tunity of speaking of the nothingness of idols and fetishes, 
and then at the same time I attack the mad delusion that 
there are evil spirits, and that fetishists and magicians 
are in possession of supernatural powers. All my savages 
live with these ideas. It is possible that the words he 
has heard in a single sermon at the Hospital may bring 
liberation to a man who is under the spell of these horrible 
ideas. In the course of our medical work, how much do 
we learn of ill-treatment and murder as the result of the 
pronouncement of a fetishist! Again and again I get a 
shock when I sce the misery of superstition. 

I need not complain of any want of attentiveness 
among my hearers. One can sce in their faces how their 
minds are occupied with what they have heard. 1 often 
break off in order to ask them whether their heart and 
their thoughts agree that what they have heard of the 
Word of God is right, or whether anyone has anything to 
say to the contrary. Then in a loud chorus they reply 
that what I have said is true. 

At the end of the sermon I give a short explanation 
of what prayer is. Phen I tell them all to fold their hands. 
Those who don’t yet know how, learn by looking at the 
others. When at last all the hands are folded, I say verv 
slowly an extempore prayer in five or six sentences, and 
it is repeated equally slowly by the interpreters in both 
languages. After the * Amen,” heads are bent long over 
the hands. Only when the soft music of the gramophone 
begins do they raise them. All sit motionless until the 
last note has faded away. Then after I have said ** Thank 
you’ to the two interpreters and have taken my leave, 
my listeners begin to rise. 


Mr. John Masefield 


By Amicus 

[The caricature of the Poet Laureate issued with this number 
of the Spectator brings to an end the series which we asked Mr. 
Max Beerbohm to contribute for the pleasure of our readers. — 
Ed. Seecrator. | 
M*® JOHN MASEVIELD is, as the saying goes, 
i - “younger than vou would think.” He has been so 
celebrated for so long that it is a surprise to discover 
that when, last year, he was appointed Poet Laureate, 
he was only fifty-two. He was in the early thirties when he 
first crashed into celebrity with The  Lverlasting 
Mercy, in the English Review, and he has remained in 
the publie notice ever since. Byron was said to have 
“awoke one morning to find himself famous”: in our 
own day no poet except Mr. Masefield has shared the 
experience to a Byronic degree. One k a 
voung literary journalist who wrote reviews for the 
papers, and was vagucly known to be familiar with the 
sea, Next week he had been saluted by the Daily Mail 
wnd the miracle had happened of the printing presses 
groaning under reprints of a monthly review. The poem 
was a narrative (and the public likes the jam of story 
with the powder of poetry) ; it was white-hot with pas- 
sion; it was simple; it was in the tetrametrical metre 
which Byron called the easiest to write and which is 


week he was 


certainly the easiest to read ; it dealt with religion, which 
is properly the primary human interest; and those 
whose delicate nostrils were aiironted by the salvationary 
theme and the crudity of some of the language, were 
compelled to admire the lyrical power of some passages 
and the fine genre-painting of others. In the jargon of 
the Germans during the War, Mr. Masefield followed up 
this first great triumph with “ suecessive hammer- 
blows *—The Widow in the Bye Street, Dauber, and 
The Daffodil Fields, the last being conspicuously inferior 
to the others. A less sensational poem (the best, possibly, 
of all) was Biography a cinema-series of beautiful and 
thrilling experiences to the text, “* Best keep the happy 
moments.” 

Then came the War. Mr. Maseficll’s very moving 
and musical <Augis!, 1914, a vision of the England 
beloved by those who were going to die, was one of the 
finest of the poems inspired by the outbreak. Pilgrimages 
to the Levant and France produced Gallipoli and The Old 
Front Line—chants to heroism interwoven with laments 
over the contrast between the beauty of the landscapes 
and the hideousness of the carnage which defiled them. 
Since the War there has been an immense production, with 
Reynard the Fow as the peak of achievement. This 
lovely spirited picture of a hunting day, from the spark- 
ling meet to the trot home under the moon, is less marred 
than any of Mr. Masefield’s narratives by those apparently 
careless Joosenesses of writing (obvious writing to a 
rhyine, &e.) which are characteristic of him. The poets 
loved it and it went into houses which few books except 
Ruff's Guide ever penetrate. Mr. Mascfield, whom we had 
previously thought of as the sort of gentle humanitarian 
who might be found signing manifestoes against ‘* Blood 
Sports,” beeame the hero of the shires. Not all of his later 
clforts have been so good: his last novel, The awbucks, 
was weak to the point of absurdity. 

Most poets’ works would be the better for winnowing : 
Mr. Masefield’s are more uneven than those of any other 
genuine poct known to history. Psychology is not his 
strong suit, and a touch more humour would have saved 
him from a good deal of bathos and sentimental excess. 
As a poct, perhaps, he takes his mission almost. too 
solemnly ; on the other hand, he is modest and has never 
knowingly done or said a thing which does not comport 
with the “ dignity of letters,” shrinking from all adven- 
titious publicity, never “ writing down,” and emerging into 
public only as the zealous promoter of certain artistic 
causes. Opinions differed as to his appointment, on the 
advice of Mr. MacDonald, to the Laureateship; but 
nobody could dispute that amongst his qualifications were 
aw reverence for his calling, a profound sympathy for 
common humanity, and a generous public spirit. 

He lives, in comparative seclusion, on the Oxford 
Parnassus, Boar's Hill, a contrast, pointed enough, to the 
surroundings of his early manhood which saw him, at 
various times, an apprentice on a sailing-ship, a bar- 
tender, and a New York journalist. In view of all that, he 
might be expected to show traces, in his appearance, of 
the tough adventurer. Not a bit of it. Nor does he look 
what pocts are expected to look like. For that matter, 
few pocts do nowadays. Long hair and the open collar 
were killed by the café versifiers, who found the sartorial 
part of the job the easier. The ordinary modern poct looks 
like any other respectable young man: is normally 
barbered and wears an old school tie. Mr. Masefield 
resembles Mr. A. EK. Housman in having a partly military, 
partly academic appearance; he might be a refined 
retired colonel of sappers of the kind that has a diflident 
smile and dabbles in archacology. But in the musing 
melancholy eyes there is something arresting that lingers 
in the memory and gives the clue to a great deal. 


‘ 
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Country Life 


VILLAGE Visrrors. 

‘Our village’? has received this week visits from two 
official persons, neither of whom was expected or altogether 
understood. Both were sign and symptom of new legislation, 
intimately affecting the future of country places. One of them 
offered, most kindly, to relieve this resident and that of his 
** obligations ” in regard to the river. Now the river, or rather 
brookside, owners had never heard of any obligations. They 
knew the miller had rights (exercised sometimes in a very 
high-handed manner), though quite what his rights are is a 
thing that even the best local lawyers boggle at. And now that 
most local mills, once rich in themselves and a cause of wealth 
to their neighbours, are out of commission, the rights matter 
very little to anyone. The visitor returned without much 
** business done,” as Punch says ; and, truth to tell, his know- 
ledge of the constitution of rural life did not seem exhaustive ; 
but he is a new phenomenon representing a real reform in the 
drainage and regulation at least of those streams that are 
connected with the water supply. We need much wider and 
more effective changes, for pollution is rampant—and_ it 
depends on the free flow of the water as well as on adventitious 
chemicals. A good stream will heal itself. The salmon of 
Aberystwyth, as the even robustious pike of Norfolk, have 
quite disappeared from their proper haunts. Contrast this 
with the wise action of the government of Nova Scotia, over 
the way, who keep their own hatcheries for trout, and restock 
the many streams at frequent intervals. That is a socialistic 
work that the strongest Tory supports. 

# x Xk 1 

The second visitor represented a movement that is startling, 
though very few are startled. He represented the town- 
planning branch of the Ministry of Health, which has powers 
that few countrymen appreciate. So have the county councils 
and the rural district councils, as these bodies themselves are 
rather slow to understand. It is a little startling to a land- 
owner who has owned his acres since the time of Bacon, let us 
say, to hear that it is proposed to schedule—that is the blessed 
word—his park or fields as an open space in perpetuity. It is 
also a little startling to a freeholder, whose windows overlook 
a green and pleasant slope, to hear that the fields in front are 
scheduled for eight houses to the acre. Now the mills of the 
town-planners of to-day grind slowly. The technique is 
deliberate, and even clumsy ; but they are extremely potent. 
They represent almost as revolutionary a treatment of land as 
Mr. Henry George himself would have wished. 

* * * * 

It is very interesting to any student of English country life 
to see how the landowners are reacting, and are likely to react, 
to these light-hearted proposals that their property should 
be immediately scheduled for perennial rusticity or suburban 
shame. It may serve a useful purpose not to argue the case, 
but to indicate the nature of the response in the half-dozen 
eases of which I have some particular knowledge. Those 
whose purses are deep— perhaps because they are filled with 
the returns from town properties—-give gracious welcome to 
the town-planning “ traveller’? who proposes to schedule 
their fields as open spaces in perpetuity. They realize that 
their heirs will thus escape heavy Death Duties—for Exchequer 
agents delight, if they can, to regard land as possessing a 
building site value—and they will be assured of the amenities 
that they and perhaps their fathers enjoyed. Some examples 
are to be found along the Thames and in Bedfordshire. So 
far, so good. The town-planning representatives, whether 
representing the Ministry of Heath or the local councils, have 


be received with open arms. Allis well in the best of pos- 


sible worlds (which is undoubtedly the English country house). 
* * ok * 


The open arms imply their opposite, the cold shoulder. 
Suppose a landowner whose property is on the edge of a 
growing town is not possessed of wealth in any way com- 
mensurate with the antiquity of his tenure. Suppose he sees 
in the forward-creeping houses the one compensation for 
his ruined privacy and over-taxed purse. His acres, that have 
been rather an obligation than an asset, may soon be worth a 
good deal per foot instead of next to nothing per acre. To 
accept the <scree that this growing or approaching value 
shall be arrested, shortly and sharply, is to submit to a tax 


heavier than any super-tax. His answer to the Visitor js 
likely to be a demand for compensation at £500, at £1,000 an 
acre or whatever it may be. The question that matters is - 
what line of action to such an attitude will be taken by those 
who wield the town-planning powers, existing or about to 
exist. It seems less than just to fine the poorer landowner of 
to-day and, by relieving him of Death Duties, to endow 
the richer landowner of to-morrow. 
BS a * % 

BLACKBIRD AND BLACKTHORN. 

Those engaging men of science, if theirs is a Science, 
who call themselves phenologists, are making a special plea 
(through the B.B.C. and elsewhere) for exact data about 
phenomena—to adhere to their Greek _ preferences—jy 
several departments of natural history. It is a pretty science, 
because it depends on open-air observation and demands an 
acquaintance with many different sorts of things. They are 
stressing for the moment information about the date when the 
blackbird builds and when the blackthorn flowers. They seem 
to be a little nigriphil, but the blackthorn appears to be 
a key plant; and for all I know the blackbird may be a key 
animal. Now the idea of phenology is that you may discover, 
on behalf both of the meteorologist and the farmer, useful 
correlations. Such and such a date of building or flowering 
may imply such and such successional weather and suggest 
the timing of such and such farming operations. The moral 
is the moral of Tennyson’s * flower in the crannied wall.” The 
processes of nature are inter-related. If we can interpret what 
is obvious we can discover what is obscure. The B.B.C. have, 
therefore, promised to deliver forms for amateur observers 
here, there or anywhere to fill up. 

* * * 




























Wut 1s Purno.ocy ? 

Now Lhave pressed some of the leaders of this science to tell 
me of any one certain discovery of which their friends may 
boast on their behalf. They have always quoted the flowering 
of the blackthorn and the sowing of barley. They profess 
to believe on a mass of evidence that if barley is sown in, 
response to this signal it has a better chance of succeeding 
than by any obedience to the mere almanack or the current 
state of ground or weather. The science is international. 
One of our own phenologists communicated throughout the 
War with a German phenologist through the medium of a 
Dutch phenologist—a venial breach of regulation. The 
Americans have worked out some interesting and, indeed, 
valuable tables of the influence both of altitude and latitude 
on the progression of the seasons as evidenced by appearances 
of eggs, migrant birds, insects, blossoms, pullulations and 
the rest. By all means let us all help. At the worst, 
research work, however amateur, sets a flourish on the practice 
of observation; and if we can between us extract any 
principle out of English weather—as fickle and lovely as a 
Cleopatra—we shall certainly deserve the title of genius, 

* # * % 
Continuous Freie ' 

There is another group of men of science---whose home is neat 
Wimbledon—who are saying very little about their researches ; 
but some of their hopes were reported the other day by the 
able agricultural correspondent of the Daily Express. The 
* geneticists ” of Wimbledon, he says, suggest that we may 
have English-grown apples in every month of the year. 
The case might have been put more strongly than it was. 
The Sturmer Pippin which is certainly admirable is not the 
only apple that will keep till April. Several will keep till 
May; and such standard cookers as Bramley’s Seedling so 
benefit by age that they are very pleasant to eat raw in 
March and April. The gap between some of the russets—- 
of which D’Arcy Spice is the best—and the rosy-checked 
Beauty of Bath is already very short. 

* * * * 
GALLOPING SPRING. 

Spring has made gdod its handicap with rare speed. The 
first migrants were punctual, notably the wheatear. The 
Lent lilies are rather before their normal date and in glorious 
profusion. As for ** March dust,” reckoned so valuable, we 
haye had it not by the peck but the ton. 

W. Beaca Troms. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, 


we would again remind correspondents 


that we often cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 
The length which we consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the 
Week. ”—Ed. Sprecrator. | 


THE COLOUR BAR 

| V'0 the Editor of the Specravor.| 
May I in one letter take up so much of your space as is 
required for comments on two letters in your issues of March 14 
and 21? First, as to the * colour feeling,” whether it is 
instinctive or artificially cultivated, the answer probably is, 
“Both.” The discussion of the subject by the American 
philosopher, Josiah Royee, in his book, Race Questions (1908), 
has always seemed to me the soundest. The germ of the 
feeling, he maintains, is instinctive, in so far as a child shrinks 
in the first instance from any peculiarity in another person to 
which it is unaccustomed—a hare-lip, for instanee. Whilst, 
however, in the case of other peculiarities education trains aman 
not to notice them, till, as a matter of fact, we overlook them 
without effort, inthe case of the colour feeling wrong education, 
by drawing attention to a colour difference, making it a sub- 
ject of discussion, works precisely the other way. ‘The instine- 
tive germ is fostered till the feeling of discomfort in the presence 
of a colour difference becomes really strong. No doubt in 
some persons the feeling, even if largely a product of continual 
suggestion, does actually become a feeling which cannot be 
altogether banished by an act of will, a feeling which seems 
like a dominant instinct. Other people, like myself, do not 
lave it at all. As the feeling exists in the world, it seems to 
he widespread only where there is a fear of political or economic 
antagonism. ‘T'wo instances indicate this: one is the absence 
of colour feeling in the United States in regard to Red Indians, 
contrasted with the strong colour feeling in regard to negroes. 
The negroes are a danger, and the Red Indians are not. 
Another is the absence of the fecling in New Zealand in regard 
to Maoris ; of course, the Maoris are a particularly fine brown 
race, but. it is also to be noted that the relative smallness of 
their numbers prevents their ever being a danger to the white 
New Zealanders. 

What your correspondent, Mr. Ramanujam, says about 
Indians feeling a fair complexion repulsive, like * white 
leprosy,” is something I have heard repeatedly stated . by 
Englishmen who have lived in India, but enquiries amongst 
my Indian friends have convineed me that it is quite untrue 
of the great bulk of Indians. And there is every reason why 
it should be untrue; for, whereas a brown complexion. is 
something strange to a European, a fair complexion is not 
The range of colour amongst 


Sin, 


strange in many parts of India. 
Indians is far greater than the range of colour in Europe ; 
Whilst some Indians are as dark as negroes, many are quite 
as fair as Kuropeans. Certainly Indians may have colour 
feeling as well as Europeans. I once knew a young Rajput 
who was as fair as an Englishman: he told me that his family 
had always been particular in the choice of wives, and the 
thought of marrying a dark-skinned woman was horrible to 
him. Another Indian friend of mine told me that the first 
time he shook hands with a negro, a fellow-student in London, 
he experienced a distinet physical shrinking : he refused to 
give way to it, and ultimately suppressed it, but the fecling 
Was there at the outset. 

Of course, when “ colour feeling” is spoken of, what is often 
meant is not any shrinking from a particular complexion in a 
literal sense, but an attitude of antipathy or contempt towards 
men of another race or community, such as the attitude of 
anti-Semites in some European countries towards Jews—a 
case in which there is no colour difference. But it is a mistake 
to confuse a shrinking from close intercourse with a person of 
a different race, colour, community, and a regarding of such a 
person as inferior. Sonetimes the two things go together, 
but not always. A man may shrink from close contact with 
a being whom he feels unlike, even if he does not consider him 
kinds of human association more is 


unequal, For some 
In marriage, for instance, what 


required than mere equality. 
is mainly required is not equality but similarity, and if anyone 
thinks marriages between persons of white and dark races, 
asa rule, undesirable, it may be not on grounds of inequality 
but of dissimilarity. 


This applies to social intercourse generally, and hence it iv 
that questions of clubs and boarding-houses are so difficult ; 
for the trouble would not be removed if complete equality 
were recognized: dissimilarity would remain. No kind of 
government regulation can well prescribe to purely voluntary 
groups of people, like clubs or boarding-houses, whom they are 
to admit, for they are just groups of people who come together 
because they feel each other more or less congenial. LKvery 
human society is apt to resist the entrance of people of a 
different sort. On the other hand, there are two forces which 
counteract this natural cliquishness. One force is right education, 
which extends a man’s interest beyond his immediate group 
and makes him discover what is common under external 
differences; the other force is Christianity, which makes men 
ask rather what service they can do toa stranger than what 
pleasure for themselves they can get. It is humiliating that so 
many of the English middle-class people who congregate in 
boarding-houses should be unwilling to have an Indian in their 
company, but I am afraid that the only hope of things im- 
proving in this respect is from the extension of right education 
or the extension of Christianity or both. To be fair one should 
recognize that the proprietor of a boarding-house who refuses 
adm.ttance to an Indian may not himself be narrow-minded, 
nor the people actually resident in the house. As the proverb 
says that the weakness of a chain is the weakness of its onc 
weak link, so the practice of boarding-houses is lowered in this 
matter to the level of the most narrow-minded. In the com- 
petition between boarding-houses to secure inmates, each 
proprietor has (for his pocket’s sake) to think not only what his 
actual boarders object to, but what might be a handicap in 
securing future boarders. If he knows that some people object 
to having a non-Kuropean in their company, that is enough to 
make him refuse one admittance. 

In the matter of European clubs in India, I think that 
Indians, if they considered, would make great allowance. 
It is perfectly understandable that people of one race living ina 
foreign environment should find it more complete relaxation 
and refreshment in their off times to be just with each other 
talking to each other with the knowledge that fragmentary 
phrases about their common interests needed no explanations 
and, above all, without any need to be polite to each other. A 
nice Englishman in India would almost always try to be polite 
to an Indian; it is for many Englishmen a relief to be with 
people they know so well that they need not be polite. Similar 
principles apply to Indians in England. When I lived in 
London before the War, some of the Sindis I knew had a little 
club of their own, all Sindis, where they could get together and 
talk about the things at home. It would have been unreason- 
able if I had pressed them to admit English members to their 
club. 

Tam afraid that your correspondent D. P. R. in your issue 
of March 21st, has been misled by the book of Lt.-Colonel 
Osburn, which he actually believes to be a true account of 
things. It is one thing to state unpleasant truths and another 
thing grossly to exaggerate and misrepresent. It is fantastic- 
ally untrue that the older Civil Servants as a rule taught their 
juniors to “detest the Indian.” There have, no doubt, in the 
past been many individual acts of rudeness done by English 
people in India to Indians. I remember before the War an 
Indian friend of mine saying to me that, so far as he had been 
able to observe, every case of embittered nationalism was 
traceable to some personal experience of rudeness from an 
Englishman. I saw the same friend again last autumn, after 
seventeen years, and was delighted to hear him say spon- 
taneously, ‘With regard to individual rude treatment of 
Indians by Englishmen, that is quite a thing of the past: you 
may rule that quite out of the present situation ; one never 
hears of such things now.” Of course, India is a large place, 
and outside the range of my friend’s observation the experience 
of others may be less happy; but the field over which my 
friend’s observation extends is a pretty large one.—I am, Sir, 

Evwyn Bevan. 


&e., 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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PRESENT-DAY SLAVERY 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—In that small book of condensed agony, The Trader's 
Wife, a clear picture is presented, in a few words, of the 
attitude of mind which prevailed in this country a hundred 
years ago on the question of slavery. 

The activities of the abolitionists were considered unseemly. 
Preachers showed bad taste in mentioning the subject from 
the pulpit. The evil was grossly exaggerated.” We 
shudder at this callousness, as at an ancient evil, out-of-date. 
Yet the crime persists, so that at the present time from four 
to five millions of souls endure this vilest form of cruelty, and 
there is no concerted effort on the part of the Christian 
Churches to bring it to an end. It is left to the League of 
Nations. There are many religious people in this land who 
recoil in horror from the recent revelations in Liberia, and 
from what they read of prison labour in Russia, but forget 
that the Memorandum summarizing the proposals for 
compulsory labour in Kenya was signed by two English 
Bishops, though to his lasting honour Frank Weston, Bishop 
of Zanzibar, would have nothing to do with it, and spoke 
out strongly against it. Sir Ransford Slater, Governor of 
the British Protectorate in Sierra Leone, when he determined 
to abolish slavery, found the Churches silent upon the matter. 

In Hong Kong there has been one long conspiracy of silence 
on the Mui Tsai system, which the British Government 
declared in 1922 to be indistinguishable from slavery. 
Children still change hands for a few dollars in this Colony 
of Hong Kong. They still toil unremittingly at tasks far 
beyond their strength, the Ordinance of 1922 to control 
their Jabour and hours of work being practically disregarded. 
They are still cruelly beaten and resold into the vilest form 
of slavery that exists. Has any voice been raised in the 
House of Lords on their behalf? Has any strong, united 
protest been made and forwarded to the Colonial Office 
against the total failure on the part of the Officers governing 
the Colony to carry out the orders they have received ? 


ee 


Speaking at the Union Hall, Oxford, recently, Sir John 
Simon pointed out that in spite of the efforts that have been 
made to abolish slavery in Hong Ixong, it was still in substance 
true, and the evidence convinced him, that the conditions 
in which girls and children live in the Colony are indistinguish- 
able from Girl Slavery. He pleaded that we should not 
spend our time in lecturing other people, but seé an cvample 
which will be more potent than anything else in convincing 
China that we are in earnest. Ife felt we were so preoccupied 
with our daily life and work that these things stirred the 
surface, but did not become part of the very fibre of our 
being ; but we could help to forward a better spirit in the 
affairs of the world, having an immense opportunity, not as 
patrons or superiors, but as members of the greater society 
of mankind to help to change the face of the world.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Cc. B. L. PHasiewoop. 

5 Sydney Buildings, Bath. 

THE AUSTRO-GERMAN AGREEMENT 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—The Austro-German agreement is, I fear, likely to be 
a cause of European controversy. May I, therefore, invite 
attention to the fundamental facts. The HKighticth Article 
of the Treaty of Versailles reads as follows :— 

“Germany acknowkedges and will respect strictly the indepen- 
dence of Austria within the frontiers which may be fixed in a treaty 
between that State and the principal Allied and Associated Powers ; 
she agrees that their independence shall be inalienable except with 
the consent of the Council of the League of Nations.” 

The frontiers of Austria were fixed by the Powers so as 
to make Austria a small State with a large capital surrounded 
by hostile tariff barriers. This small State has found it 
difficult to live shut in as she is by what are in effect prison 
walls, and the social disorders consequent on her imprison- 
are not only a danger to her political and economic health 
but to the whole of Europe. She has now arranged with 
Germany to pull down one of these imprisoning tariff walls. 
The French Press and Government assert that to pull down 
a prison wall and to seek air and liberty is a sacrifice of inde- 
pendence. I have always believed that the French prided 
themselves on their logical reasoning, but surely in this 


——— 
matter they are not living up to their reputation, I) an 
case if there be a doubt as to the meaning of the worg « tek, 
pendence ” the World Court is there to resolve doubts of the 
nature.—I am, Sir, &c., GRAIAM Bowrn, 


Studcell Lodge, Drowford, Wants. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sm,—Among the many evil consequences of the Widespread 
press publicity provoked by Capital Punishment is jts disas. 
trous effect upon young children. A few days ago I receive 
information of what happened in two homes on the Mornin 
of Rouse’s execution, in a northern town 200 miles from 
Bedford Goal. I give the facts just as they reached me:— 

“I went into the room,” writes one father to me, “ Where 
my children were playing. My small boy, aged four, was 
lying motionless on the sofa, and the girl, aged eleven, hag 
a piece of rope in her hand. * Look, daddy,’ she said, ‘he 
has just been hanged.’ ” Another father writes that his 
little boy, only seven years of age, came home from school at 
dinner time full of the fact that * a man had been hanged,” 
All his little class mates had been telling him about the 
gruesome details gleaned from what he called the “ Daily 
Harold.”,—I am, Sir, &c., E. Roy Carvenr, 

Parliament Mansions, 

Victoria Street, London, SW. 1. 


RUSSIAN LABOUR 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrs'ror.] 
Srr,--May I remind Mr. Wilden-Hart that it was T, and not 
Mr. Metcalf, who referred to the muscular weariness of certain 
Orthodox Bishops, and so drew the fire of his withering 
phrases? Perhaps, in such a case, even the devils in hell may 
be permitted to grin at the ** callousness ’’ of Mr. Metealf, as 
Mr. Wilden-Hart suggests. 

Whether it is possible to describe as callous my attitude 
towards a merely hypothetical tree-felling bishop is a moot 
point. The highly complicated ethics of the maltreatment of 
mythical persons is of course involved. Mr. Wilden-Hart 
should have recognized that the attitude assumed implied 
that such conditions did not exist. 

I would like to ask on what authority he bases his assertions 
as authentic, when he has explicitly stated that no independent 
witness has visited the timber camps; or, alternatively, 
whether he would grant to the Archbishop of Canterbury the 
infallibility he would probably deny to the Pope. 

Mr. Robinson, no doubt, will be glad to have his logic 
extended to this country. Dicey’s Law of the Constitution 
should be easy to procure within the confines of the Temple. 
According to that particular authority Parliament is the 
sovereign governing power of the country. Mr. Robinson owes 
implicit obedience to the laws of a legislature which can make 
legal the murder of all blue-eyed babies. Under such absolute 
control Mr. Robinson might well draw the conclusion that he 
is a convict. 

T shall no doubt be reminded that Parliament maintains its 
existence by not exercising its full powers. But does not such 
a qualification extend also to the government of the Soviet? 

T'wo factors determine my whole attitude towards the 
Russian question. The first is healthy scepticism of all 
reports of atrocities. ‘The number of atrocities invented by 
journalists for propaganda purposes during the War has 
perhaps been too quickly forgotten. Secondly, I believe that 
this country can partly solve its unemployment problem by 
dealing more freely with Russia. Here is our last chance of 
equipping with the products of our industrial skill the vast 
natural resources of European and extra-European Russia. 
Supreme egotist though I may be, the miseries of my fellow- 
countrymen touch me much more nearly than the reports of 
atrocities in a distant land. Great Britain did not scruple to 
ally herself with Tsarist Russia, and in her time has defended 
an infamous Turkish régime. even in our own Dominions forced 
labour is a very recent phenomenon. Mr. Wilden-Hart would 
do better to devote his organizing power to reforming abuses 
much nearer his own doorstep. Sycophaney to financial 
interests fits well neither man nor priest.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

62 Easigate, Peterborough, R. W. Keerry. 
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—————— 
[Vo the Editor of the Sprcraron.] 
_professor Sloan’s contention is delightfully simple, but 








aes one of Lluxley’s contention that “those who refuse 
pmina: P “ ; 
- seldom get as far.’ The Russian workers have 





r ‘act 
ygo beyond | ; oe 
: iched the Happy Land. Therefore they are living in clover 

pac : ‘ : : 

parent eontent. But we know from direct evidence that they 
and ‘ ; « 

rs misery and in want, so (1) perhaps they are not in the 
happy position that he tells us, (2) perhaps the system is a 
“PP. : ‘ » « : “Ys as > » ¥ . ‘ — 
jismal failure, or (3) perhaps they are all such fools that they 
ot know how happy they really are.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. W. WiGRAM. 

(vreystones, King’s Stanley, Stonehouse, Glos. 
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TARIFFS AND A NATIONAL POLICY 
[To the Editor of the Sev.crxror.] 
gin. —As a constant reader of the Spectator I noticed with 
an interest the article which appeared in a recent number 
entitled “Tariffs and a National Policy.’ In that article 
reference was made to the Free Trade argument that a reduc- 
of imports (which would be the result of the tariff) would 
nean a reduction of the exports which pay for the imports. 

Js there in fact any real foundation for that fear? Will 
not the object of a tariff be, not to diminish the volume of 
our imports, but to change their character? Those who 
alyocate Protection believe that, by imposing a tariff, British 
industry will be given the confidence and security needed to 
permit of greatly increased production in this country at 
world prices, and thus to strengthen its power to compete 
jn foreign markets. Those exports would be paid for by 
imports of foodstuffs and raw materials for British industry, 
and by manufactured goods whose production was not a 
speciality of Great Britain. Our imports would thus be 
complementary to our own production, rather than compe- 







tion 














titive. 
Few Protectionists would claim that a tariff is designed to 
cut off all our imports of foreign manufactured goods but, at 
any rate, such manufactured goods as do enter will at least 
pay to the National Exchequer by way of import duties a sum 
comparable to what British goods pay to the Exchequer by 
way of taxation, instead of escaping, as they do at present, this 
burden, and thus being in a privileged position as against that 
of our own manufactures.—I am, Sir, &c., 
21 Tothill Street, London, SW. 1. 












Guy Locock. 






THE POST-WAR GENERATION AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sin,—Being a student of international affairs and belonging, 
moreover, to the post-War generation, I strongly feel the 
necessity of protesting against the feeling and the reasoning 
of Miss Conyngham Greene's views, too tolerantly labelled 
difaitiste, even if they are courageous. 

Firstly, to draw any conclusions from the General Election 
of 1929 as to the attitude of youth towards international 
matters seems rather rash. There has crystallized an opinion 
in every country throughout the world—England certainly 
not excluded—an opinion to the effect that ‘ we do not want 
iny more nonsense about war.” That opinion has not got 
anything to do with the slogan “ Safety First,” nor is it 
everywhere connected with the work of more trained minds 
‘long League of Nations (and other) lines. It is just the 
Very simple reaction of youth against ever committing the 
tolly of warfare, the abhorrence to the greatest crime invented 
by mankind. 

Secondly, Miss Greene is interpreting the feelings of youth 
quite wrongly when she asserts that we are ‘* bored by the 
League, as people must always be bored by a negative ideal.” 
Thinking people, even if they are very young, are not always 
bored by negative ideals, and, moreover, we do not find the 
ideals of the League negative. We certainly do not love the 
ideals and the mentality pervading pre-War statesmanship. 
That much I concede. But this fact does not make us 
disown the gallant and heroic effort to put the house in 
order : the establishment of the League. ‘* The new race’”’ 
in the house rearranged by the fathers of the League will use 
tin the way and in the spirit it was built. 

I want to add that similar views to these are held by a 






















very, very large number of young people in this as well as 
in dther small countries not participating in the War.—I am, 
Sir,’ &e., Per Vocrt, B.A. 
(on behalf of many who were children 
till long after the Armistice). 
Strilund, Vettalollen, Pr. Gslo. 


THE PULFORD STREET SITE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I am anxious to treat criticism of my letter about 
the Pulford Street site coming from Mr. Rye with the respect 
due to himself and his position. Your readers will have 
noted that he does not refer to—much less challenge—my 
rough calculation that the sum involved in the projected appeal 
for Pulford Street building as apart from the site is equivalent 
to about an eighth of a penny rate. Does Mr. Rye agree or 
disagree in this the main point of my letter ? If I am wrong, 
it is of importance that he, with access to oflicial data, should 
show that I am wrong. I invite him to do so, and if he is 
successful I shall be the first to acknowledge it. 

Mr. Rye takes exception to my phrase, ** golden harvest ” : 
more than money is involved and I think the phrase legitimate. 
As I read Mr. Rye’s letter, however, he concedes my point. 
He says: “it is... true that ultimately when ‘the area 
has been fully developed there will be a material increase 
...” Exactly ; and no one can expect the increase to arrive 
at once. But it is admitted to be quite clearly in prospect and 
to be material. What is, I admit, not so clear is how long it will 
take to materialize. I would expect it fairly soon, but Mr. Rye 
can probably inform your readers. 

That when this ‘* material increase ” or “ golden harvest ”’ 
does arrive, so muchof it will be spent on precepting authorities, 
so much on crossing sweepers and so much on tifty other things 
is true, but irrelevant to the argument. Crossing sweepers, &c., 
must be paid in any case. 

Gain or no gain, I remain of opinion that both Soho and the 
Chelsea corner of Pimlico stand in need of attention and 
when the excellent and admirable work which the Westminster 
City Council is now completing near Kbury Bridge is finished 
I hope that these two defective arcas may receive some 
consideration. 

Is Mr. Rye really contented with these places as they stand ? 
Will he tell us? Why did he try to buy Huggins’ brewery 
at. all ?—I am, Sir, &c., G. W. Currin. 

83 Cadogan Place, S.W.1. 


ELECTORAL REFORM 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—While the alteration of the present voting system is 
being discussed in Parliament, there are surely cognate matters 
that need consideration with a view to change. For instance, 
(1) Why should we not abolish the regulation under which 
a deposit of £150 is required from parliamentary candidates 
on nomination day ? This deposit is an anachronism and is 
not necessary in any other European country. Ido not believe 
its abolition would mean a vast increase in the number of 
candidates. Moreover, this sum is not demanded at County 
and Borough elections. (2) Some method of * reeall ” should 
be instituted. Under our present parliamentary procedure 
there are no means of compelling an M.P. to resign his seat 
when he no longer represents the views of the people that 
elected him. The outstanding example is that of the late 
Sir Alfred Mond (Lord Melchet). Whilst he was Liberal M.P. 
for Swansea he joined the Conservative Party, and his Liberal 
constituents that elected him had to grin and bear it. How 
can this sort of thing be called ‘*‘ democracy ” ?—I am, Sir, 
“Ken.” 


e, 
QC., 


THE ELGIN MARBLES 
[Zo the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—Will you grant me the courtesy of ‘“‘ one word more ” ? 
Your editorial note seems to me to beg the question. There 
is no issue here between might and right. The Marbles were 
legitimately acquired: there was no unwilling surrender : 
and, therefore, they are ours—I speak as a layman—both in 
law and cquity. You would surely not say that if a man 
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refuses to hand over what belongs to him to someone else 

who would like to have it he is appealing to might against 

right. We have not yet accepted Communism, as it is under- 

stood in England. By the ordinary rules of things the 

Greeks have surrendered or forfeited all title to the Elgin 

Marbles.—I am, Sir, &e., Norton G. Lawson. 
Temple Lodge, Richmond, Yorkshire. 


PEACE THROUGH JUSTICE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sin, Your review of my new book Can War Be Averted ? is 
so very kind that I hope you will not think me ungrateful if I 
ask permission to refer to a term in it which seems to me to 
do less than justice to one of my main arguments. 

Apart from the grave issues which attach to the revision of 
the world’s existing political boundaries, I urge strongly that 
the conqueror nations who hold the best part of the world in 
fee cannot expect great and gifted peoples to remain content 
within poor and narrow areas, and that such an ill-distribution 
of opportunity amounts to a condition of persistent economic 
war by the conqueror nations which is as real, as cruel and as 
death-dealing as occasional war made with arms. Your 
reviewer says that I suggest that if the Conqueror-Pacifists 
really want peace they must ** buy it by inventing some means 
of allowing free access to the world’s territory and resources 
to the large and rapidly increasing populations which are cut 
off from them.” I take some objection to the word *‘ buy,” 
for justice cannot be bought. The appeal is to the reason 
and conscience of mankind to do justice, and thereby to secure 
peace through contentment. I suggest also that the Conqueror- 
Pacifists themselves stand to gain by the full development of a 
world which, as things are, is necessarily in large part neglected 
and wasted.—I am, Sir, &c., Lro CniozzA Money. 

Royal Societies Club. 
[Our reviewer writes: ‘* I did not say that justice could be 
bought, but that peace can with sacrifices on the part of the 
present dominant world powers, in other words, with justice. 
For the rest, lack of space only prevented me from describing 
the benefits of Sir Leo Money’s policy.’-——Ep. Spectator. | 


THE CALL OF THE CHURCH 

'To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—I saw the following little poem in a paper many years 
ago, and kept it, as I thought it good. It was signed by 
I. Edgar Park : 

‘A Scoten BLEssinc. 

If after the kirk you bide a wee, 

'There’s some wad liko to speak to ye. 

If after kirk you rise and flee, 

We'll all seem cold and stiff to ye. 

The one that’s in the seat wi ye 

Is stranger here than you, maybe ; 

All here hae got their fears and eares 3 

Add you your soul unto our prayers ; 

Be you our angel unawares.” 


—lT am, Sir; &e., Il. 


SCHOOLBOYS’ CLOTHING 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.| 

Sin,—In reply to the letter from “M. I. S.,” the best nether 
garment for a schoolboy is, I think, a pair of shorts of light 
washable material, secured round the waist with elastic after 
the manner of football or running shorts. In this case an 
undergarment need be worn only when required for warmth, 
and this could be fixed in the same manner a little lower down, 
or by a tape as used with swimming slips. 

Incidentally, many schoolboys are found to wear braces 
as well as a belt.—I am, Sir, &e., P. dD, 


PIT PONIES 
[To the Editor of the SrecTrAToR.| 
Sirn.—Mr. Philip Gee suggests that the case of the jad who 
brutally killed a pit pony with a pick is an isolated instance. 
There were fifty instances of ill-treatment by drivers in 1929. 
In 1918 there were four hundred and cighty-seven such 
eases, and during the four years ending in 1928 there were 
three hundred and eighty-two cases of ill-treatment to pit 
ponies proved in the courts, 





—<—. 
Such cases of ill-treatment are, however, not by any 
the worst evils suffered by pit ponies. These are to be 
to the appalling number that are recklessly killed and j 
each year, to the accompaniment of untold BONY caused | 
being crushed under loaded tubs, crashed into by ie ° 
trains of tubs, or injured by falls of stone, which break th: 
limbs or cause wounds. <And it isn't always that a "ine 
killer is handy to put a badly injured pony at once out ot in 
misery. 

In Notts and Yorkshire one pony in every four was Cithe 
killed or injured in 1929, and, taking the coalfields as a whl 
one pony in every six was killed or injured. This AE ZUES thy 
ithe mines are slaughterhouses (as the late Lord Privy Sea 
onee described them) for ponies as for men and boys, Tha 
such reckless and alarming rates are unnecessary js prover 
by the examples of Lancashire and Scotland, where thy 
ponies were killed and injured in the same year at the rate ; 
one in every thirty, and one in every sixteen, respectively. 

No one, not even Mr. Gee, attempts to defend these ghastly 
rates of deaths and injuries. In regard to this scrions 
indictment of flagrant cruelty the coal industry is silent, 

Nor is the practice of working ponies for two shifts a qj 
in many mines denied. The Minister of Mines recently tol 
a deputation that he was afraid that the costs of produetio), 
would be increased in a number of mines if the ponies worked 
only one shift per day. It is intolerable that the costs 9) 
production in these mines should be kept down at the expeny 
of the unfortunate ponies who have no trade union to Joo; 
after their interests in the pits. One would have though 
that the practice of the better managed mines —where th 
ponies only work one shift a day all the year round —wouli 
be enough to induce other collieries to fall into line. Ts it toy 
much to expect that the weakest should have the greatest 
consideration and fair play ? 

Mr. Gee refers to the article in the Daily Eapress. A reply 
to that article was not printed in that paper for some reasop, 
It has never been said that all pit horses are starved ani 
overworked, but if facts about ** a few pits ” in South Wake 
—out of a total of four hundred and three seattered all oye 
Monmouthshire, Glamorganshire, Carmarthenshire, to say 
nothing of parts of Cardiganshire and Breconshire—are to 
be taken as representative, then one may with equal justice 
point to the cases of shocking cruelties proved in the polic 
courts during the past few years. In one case over fifty 
horses had been worked in a half-starved condition and with 

sores and wounds, and ten had been concealed in the working; 
during the Inspector's visit and taken up in the night and 
destroyed ! 

How can pit horses rest when they have no bedding and 
cannot lie down? Apart from the many things which make 
their unnatural imprisonment in the mines a misery, the fact 
that in hundreds of mines the horses never lie down, excep! 
when they fall through failing to take a heavy load on a level 
or on a gradient, is sufficient comment on the use (or abuse) of 
these creatures in the bowels of the earth.—I am, Sir, &e., 

D. Jerrvrey WILLIAMS, Sceretary, 

Pit Ponies’ Protection Society, 

82 Boundary Road, London, NAW. 8. 
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“SCOTTISHE PLACEK-NAMES ” 
| To the Editor of the SpEcTaror.]} 
Sir,—Perhaps you will be gecd enough to allow me sullicient 
space to state briefly what I feel to be a grievance. 

I appreciate your reviewer's opinion of my Scoltish Plac- 
Names, that it is of “ great value”? as a work of reference. 
But I cannot help being astonished by his subsequent criti- 
cisms. And for this reason: all his objections (with one 
exception) are completely met in the book itself, either in the 
text or the notes. Considerations of space limit me to 4 
bare citation of the pages in which the names are discussed; 
they are pp. 116-7; 180-1; 204 and 217; and 294-5. 

I am quite sure that your reviewer had no wish to offer 
criticisms which a closer scrutiny of the book would have 
shown to be superfluous. 

As to his main criticisms--namely, the plan of the book— 
here, again, an adequate explanation is given in the preface. 
Opinions may differ about the wisdom of a plan which ¢e- 
liberately provides, as this book does, both for the general 
reader, who does not want to be bothered with technical 
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atter in the text, and the student of place-names who 
' ntly, of course) demands it, either in the text or the notes. 
«well or ill, the plan of Scottish Place-Names is based 
«e., 

W. C. MAcKENZIL. 


m 
rightly of 

for we 
co that conception. -I am, Sir, 

94 Church Road, 

Richmond, Surrey. 

jour reviewer writes: “Mr, Mackenzie and I must agree to 
differ. As to his remarks in the above letter re pp. 116-7, 180-1, 
oof and 217, he simply reaflirms the views to which I took 
exception ; he does not attempt to show that my criticisms 
are either ‘ superfluous * or baseless. As to pp. 294-5, if 
‘Teuto-Scottish > was the Janguage of the Picts, how comes 
it that, apart from Anglic and Seandinavian elements, the 
Teutonic elements of place-names in Pictish Scotland seem to 
have disappeared ? lor the main plan of the book, I ask 
again—How could any ordinary reader understand or 
remember that Barnbogle means * Herdsman’s Hill > without 
referring to the note ? And reference to the note, despite the 
apologia in the preface, is an intolerable interruption.’’—Eb. 


Spectator. | 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
ONIONS FOR DIABETES. 

I have just seen the paragraph in your issue of March 7th, 
about diabetes and insulin. I have had this complaint for 
over ten years, and for nearly a year past have been having 
jnsulindaily. Ishould also like to say that Ihave also benefited 
greatly by taking daily three medium-sized onions, boiled, as 
a vegetable. I have put on flesh and experienced other good 
symptoms. I feel inclined, as [ join in * O all ye works of the 
Lord,” to add to the text, **O ye onions Benedicite.” I 
generally have carrots as well, so my experience confirms the 
truth of the paragraph in question. I desire no publicity so 
sign myself X. 

UnsiGuTLy TOMBSTONES. 

It is to be hoped that the General Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Churchyards, organized by the Church Assembly, will 
do something to prevent the erection of unsightly tombstones. 
Only a few days ago when visiting a beautiful historic Church- 
yard I was horrified to find that several hideous tombstones 
had been put up during the past two years—two in particu- 
lar being made of a particulariy glaring white marble, 
which will never tone or lose its colour. Can nothing be 
done to stop the desecration of these hallowed places ?— 
OBSERVER. 

“Tne CANADIAN Boat Sonc.” 

Apropos to the question asked on page 460 of the Spectator 
for March 21st, for the author of ** The Canadian Boat Song.” 
I have an old book of bound songs which belonged to my 
grandmother who was born in 1795. In it there is a copy of 
“The Canadian Boat Song” with “the words written by 
Mr. Thomas Moore.”—KELLen HumMr-Roruery, Mendip House, 
Headington Hill, Oxford. 

PRESERVATION OF TIMBER, 

The largest and handsomest trees in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire stand in the garden of the Hinderwell Vicarage. 
The North Riding County Council intend to cut down most of 
these trees to make a new road. The Vicarage, which is even 
older than the trees, will be maimed and insulted. Is there 
any way of stopping them ? I am sorry to ask for space on a 
matter which can hardly have much public interest : Hinder- 
well is a remote place, about twenty miles from the nearest 
through traflic. But it is no good to wait till the trees are 
down and then try to raise a protest.—E. Peasr, Hinderwell, 
North Yorkshire. 

A Noisr ABATEMENT SOCIETY. 

New York has a successful Noise Abatement Committec. 
Paris is taking drastic steps to reduce noise. Sooner or late: 
Britain too will be driven to action. Following the publication 
of our little book on ugliness and noise we are forming a 
Noise Abatement Society. We should, therefore, be glad to 
hear from anyone in London who would take an active share 
in helping us to Jaunch the society. Professor A. M. Low, 
the eminent authority on noise, is honorary consultant.— 
Atnsiie Darny, C. C. Wamivron, 87 Alexandra Road, N.W.S. 


Cuetsea O1p Crercn. 

Is it possible for you, in your kindness, to allow me to tell 
readers of the Spectator of a danger that now threatens one 
of the most famous of the ancient parish churches of London ? 
* Chelsea Old Church,” * All Saints ” on the Chelsea Embank- 
ment, dates from at least A.p. 1290, and has been declared by 
the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments to be ** speci- 
ally worthy of preservation.” But a discovery has just been 
made of very serious decay in the timber of the roofs, both 
of the seventeenth-century nave and of the Chapel * rebuilt ” 
by the great Sir Thomas More in 1528. (The tomb he erected 
three years before his execution stands in the Chancel.) 


se 


The full extent of the infection and damage cannot yet be 
ascertained, but the necessary work is already begun and must 
be costly. The ‘* Old Church” district includes few of the 
large houses of the neighbourhood. Its resources have already 
been strained by a recent expenditure of two thousand pounds 
upon the Church and the ** Petty House ” adjoining it. Con- 
tributions to this new need will be weleomed by the Incumbent, 
the Reverend H. Maude Roxby, 22 Embankment Gardens, 
S.W.3; and I should be happy to answer any inquiries and 
to supply copies of the illustrated history of the building, its 
tombs and monuments..-EpMUND Puiprs, Hon. Sec. the 
Fabric Committee, Chelsea Old Church, 21 Carlyle Square, 
Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


A Hundred Y Ag 
unare ears go 
1s3l. 
Sunpay Pourirican Lecrvures. 

By the statute of 21 Geo LI. chap. 49, any place opened for 
public debate, on any subject whatsoever, upon Sunday, and to 
which persons shall be admitted upon payment of money, or by 
tickets sold for money, shall be deemed a disorderly house. The 
keeper to forfeit 200/.; the manager, moderator, president, or 
chairman, 100/.; and every person receiving money or tickets, 
or delivering tickets, 501.; recoverable by any one who will suo 
for the same. Penalty for advertising such public meetings, 501. 
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MAGAZINES. 

A new Magazine, named the Englishman's, has made its appear- 
ance this month. 

We are afraid the day for Magazines is gone by: it is a form 
of publication which does not suit the wants of the reading world, in 
the present state of literature. ‘The Newspapers and the Weekly 
Reviews, in their improved and extended form, have taken the 
ground formerly occupied by the Magazines, with the great 
advantage of more frequent publication. ‘The talents and informa- 
tion formerly devoted to the monthly periodicals, is now oceupied 
by journals of a more miscellaneous description. ‘The method of 
communicating with the public is found to be more efficient by 
means of the Weekly Paper, which is more ready with its intelli- 
gence, and more various in its materials of amusement and 
instruction. Magazines formerly occupied the precise position of 
some of the present Weekly Papers: witness the list of bankrupts, 
the obituary, the prices of stocks, &c. which formerly adorned 
them, and which are now omitted simply because they are fore- 
stalled by the Newspaper. In this case there can be no hesitation 
—the information is clearly old: in other matters the anticipation 
is not so evident, but it is equally complete, and is as thoroughly 
felt. The Magazines have consequently found themselves confined 
to papers of humour or light pieces of fiction. 

OraL TELEGRAPH. 

It is proposed, by means of a small tube throughout the length 
of the Liverpool and Manchester railway, to convey information 
as quickly as in conversation. The length of the longest tunnel 
of the Liverpool and Manchester railway is about 6,600 feet; and 
it is thought that not only may articulated sounds be transmitted 
distinctly that distance, but through the whole length of the 
railway. 

Evits or War. 

One of the Paris papers calls upon the French Government to 
stop the further progress of the Austrians in Italy, on the irresistible 
ground that “the Austrians have already stopped the supply of 
Bologna sausages, by entering that town; and, if not stopped, 
will certainly destroy all the Parmesan cheese now in store! ” 


Here in the Candlelight 


Here in the candlelight and the silver’s little gleam, 

While the last leaves fall without, as dead hopes might fall, 

I think of the slender, shining stream 

Poured by the priests into Judas’ hands, 

I think of the silver’s little gleam, 

‘aint shining as the drops that trickled through 

Pilate’s soft hands. 

Cold is the light wherein the law-fulfilling Pilate stands, 

Washing his hands, washing his hands, 

Colder than the untracked lands 

Where Judas strayed ; 

Yet of this light I am less afraid 

Than of the warm light wherein stood Peter and the servant 
maid, 


J look from the silvers gleam down to the fire’s red glow, 

And I think that it was not yesterday or two thousand 
vears ago 

That One gave to another beside a flickering fire 

The unreproachful gaze of Love, as the shadows mounted 
higher. 

It was not yesterday, and it was not Peter who stood beside 
the fire. 


Percy RIviey. 
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The Critic: Edmund Gosse 


The Life and Letters of Sir Edmund Gosse. 
(Heinemann. 25s.) 


By Evan Charteris. 


Tue tale of Edmund Gosse as told by Mr. Evan Charteris 
is fascinating but all too short—(‘* Oh! do put his letters 
down and go on with the story yourself!’ we instinctively 
cry as our hands weary of the weight of the volume). 

Mr. Charteris introduces us to such delightful people, all 
distinguished and all at their best, and we meet them by 
such a charming fireside in the perfect comfort of a Victorian 
drawing-room with large windows opening on to the leafy 
and watery vistas of Regent's Park. The Gosses must 
indeed have been a very pleasing young couple when they 
first married ; Edmund. fresh from ‘the cold storage of 
English Puritanism,” newly arrived in the mild Bohemia of 
William Morris and Aima Tadema and “ Nellie” so beautiful 
with her Rossetti rec’ hair, about whom her lover had written 
but a few months ago, ‘I believe that she has formed an 
ideal and that I am net far from approaching it.” Lucky 
<dmund! ‘ She is extremely gentle and shy with sudden 
pert moments, from which last I hope great things.” No 
wonder the literary world took them to its heart or that the 
** smart ” world later on wooed them away. 

At least a third of the letters should have been broken 
up, their purpose described, and their witticisms used to 
adorn Mr, Charteris’s pages! Everything Gosse wrote was 
exquisitely written, but when he was delicately constructing 
or conducting a friendship, or an intimacy by letter, his want 
of spontaneity is irritating. Some of the friendships broke 
in the making, and we feel what a lot of the work had been 
wasted! Friend-making is, however, a beautiful hobby, 
and it was only now and then that his hobby and his work 
clashed, the oflicial criticism and the private friendship 
collided, and a breakage occurred. Then someone would 
ruefully say that Gosse * mocked in the market place what 
he worshipped in the woods,” and feel for a moment that 
he was a flatterer and an insincere man, He was a flatterer 
but not insincere; it is impossible to read this new estimate 
of his character and suspect him of real insincerity. 

Mr. Charteris regards his hero not only as an ardent and 
discerning lover of literature, “if the extent of the territory 
through which he ranges is visualized; if we consider the 
charm and interest he has added to the study of literature, 
and the shrewd animation with which he has infused so great 
a variety of topics ; the temptation to place him in company 
with the foremost English critics is not easily to be resisted.”’ 
Ile modifies this judgment somewhat by saying that ** however 
high Gosse may rank as a critic it must be in a different 
category and under another tradition, than that of Hutton, 
Matthew Arnold, and Leslie Stephen.” He did not want 
to know “* the why of the why.” To the depths of human 
consciousness, Where the great questions are asked and the 
great conclusions are accepted, he could not penetrate. He 
knew this. The worst that could be said of him intellectually 
he said of himself. ** If, indeed, I think at all, it is flashingly 
along the tip of the tongue or the pen.” His power to gauge 
men’s personalities as they showed in their work or as they 
affected it was amazing. He could visualise the living and 
conjure up the dead in a manner to delight both those who 
had read or seen them, and those who had not. He could 
make a picture of every man about whom he wrote, vivid, 
arresting, vraisemblant, Look at this portrait of Clough; 


—— 


“Ts it not probable that the strenuousness of Dr, Arnold 
blew through his docile pupil as through a flute, and that in 
Clough’s * sermons and admonitions,’ and in all the extra 
ordinary zeal with which he proselytized at Rugby, he was 
really more passive than active? At all events, when he 
went to Oxford, where he stayed for ten years, as there Was 
no one to lead him, he entirely ceased to be a leader.” In 
later years when Carlyle had ** taken Clough into the wilder. 
ness and left him there,’’ Gosse declares that ** the CONSCience 
of Clough ate him out like a white ant ;_ it completely hollowed 
him, so that if any leaned against him for spiritual support 
Clough sank in dust under the pressure.” 

Of Tolstoi he said, * he is a nodule of pure imaginative 
genius, floating about in a quite barbarous cocoon of folly.” 
He calls the Sitwells, ** that delightful but deleterious three.” 
Mr. Charteris declares that Gosse was never “ savage” jp 
criticism yet he admits he could demolish. Here is an instance 
of demolition. He is reviewing Mrs. Watts-Dunton’s Hone 
Life of Swinburne.‘ Let it not be imagined for a moment 
that I am reproving these revelations. I delight in them av 
I delight in the snapshots of the newspapers ”—and in a 
later passage, ‘‘ On the other hand I am free to admit that in 
my desire to insist on the ineffable gusto and blaze of the 
unfettered Swinburne of the earlier period, I may have 
undervalued the gentle records of the long captivity.” 

Suffering all his life from spiritual fatigue resulting fron; 
his religiously over-worked boyhood, Gosse was able by 
means of an extraordinary gift of mental economy to make 
use of a disability. But of boyish recollections of that loving 
but exacting taskmaster, his father, and that exhausted 
little disciple and final apostate, himself, he wove a wonderful 
drama illustrative of two epochs. °* Father and Son” 
established his right in perpetuity to a high place among men 
of letters. Where learning and not gifts were concerned 
his ** economic ” efforts were less successful. His scholarship 
was not solid. According to Mr. Charteris he lived always 
a little beyond his intellectual capital. The risky habit was 
bound some day to involve him in a calamity. He brought 
out a history of English Literature, From Shakespeare to 
Pope. Churton Collins reviewed it savagely in the Edinburgh, 
convicting the rival critic of several bad mistakes. 
felt he had been dealt with in a spirit of malice and derision 
by a man accustomed to accept his hospitality and whom he 
thought his friend. He put a good face on the matter but 
confessed that he went about feeling ‘Sas though he had 
been flayed.” Just at this time came an invitation to stay 
with the Tennysons. He did not want to go but pulled 
himself together and went. ‘ He arrived in the afternoon 
and was sent out into the garden, where he found a large 
party; tea spread out at a trestle table. Tennyson at one 
end of it, and an empty chair near the other. To this he 
crept hoping to escape notice, but in vain. Tennyson boomed 
out at him, * Well, Gosse, would you like to know what | 
think of Churton Collins 77’ This was worse than anything 
he had anticipated. He managed to mumble that he would. 
* I think,’ Tennyson went on, ** he’s a Louse on the Locks 
of Literature.” The phrase from such a souree was infinitely 
restoring.” 

Tennyson, it seems, could heal as well as wound with the 
rough side of his lion’s tongue, 


Gosse 


CECILIA TOWNSEND, 


Health Services, English and Foreign 


International Studies on the Relation between the Private 
and Official Practice of Medicine. By Sir Arthur Newsholme. 
Vol. I, (Allen and Unwin. 16s.) 

Jiealth at the Gateway. By E. W. Hope. (Cambridge University 
Press, 15s.) 

Uealth and Social Evolution, 
and Unwin, 4s. 6d.) 


By Sir George Newman, (Allen 


Ti Directors of the Millbank Memorial Fund have been 
happily inspired in commissioning Sir Arthur Newsholme, 
the former Chief Medical Officer of the Local Government 
Board, to make on their behalf an objective study of what is 
being done for the treatment and prevention of disease in the 





chief countries of Europe. No one is better qualified to conduct 
such an investigation; and this first volume of a series of 
four more than justifies their decision. Sir Arthur Newsholme 
has had long experience of these particular problems, has @ 
marked faculty for seizing on essentials, and is the possessoi 
of a simple, effective style of writing. This book, which is 
concerned with the organization of medical services in the 
Netherlands, Scandinavia, Germany, Austria and Switzerland, 
is of the highest value ; and no one who is concerned, either 
professionally or philanthropically, with sanitary problems 
ean afford to miss it. Although the survey, as the author points 
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— 
put partial, it gains much from the fact that it has been 


tis “ the f, : 
“ one person only ; so that * the facts and observations 


made by t aa a 

nbodied in it are fairly comparable. 

to take but one of the problems discussed. We are at present 
uhtly perplexed by the continuance in this country—in 
right") 5 


gite of all our general sanitary advances; in spite, also, 
of the specific efforts made in the form of improved midwifery 
regulations, ante-natal clinics, and so on—of a maternal 
jortality-rate little less than that of half a century ago. 
vany dogmatic pronouncements have been made as to the 
cause of, and remedy for, this state of affairs ; but none of them 
will bear the light of actual experience. The fact that, over a 
jong period of years, maternity has statistically proved a 
jar safer event in the slums of Stepney than in such salubrious, 
cleanly and financially prosperous districts as Hampstead, 
suggests. that the problems involved are far from simple, 
ud their solutions far from obvious. 

Although, therefore, it is doubtful if by the most effective 
jrofessional service we can reduce our existing maternal 
nortality rate by more than a fraction until we more clearly 

understand the factors responsible for such baffling disparities 

ys that referred to, we must admit the importance of avoiding 
sich maternal catastrophes as we are in a position to prevent. 

It is certain that hundreds of lives are lost yearly in this 

country in connection_with childbirth because of the unavail- 

ability or inadequacy of skilful attendance. No mere routine 
observance of certain aseptic formalities can compensate for 
areal deficiency of first-hand experience, of personal judgment, 
and of manipulative skill, on the part of the doctor or midwife. 

The obstetric training both of doctors and of midwives in 

Great Britain is still appallingly inadequate. The information 

which Sir Arthur Newsholme has collected as to the training of 

nedical students and midwives shows how far more seriously 
this business of obstetrics has been tackled in certain other 

European countries. In Denmark, for instanee, where the 
death-rate from puerperal sepsis is only one per thousand 
and the total puerperal mortality under three, the course of 
instruction for midwives lasts twenty-four months. There is 
one State centre for their training, and the practice of midwifery 
by unqualified women is prohibited. ‘The Ministry of Interior 
decides the number of midwives needed in each district, and 
jocal councils are required to appoint that number. In 
Denmark, by the way, doctors are rarely concerned with 
nomal births; and only complicated cases are treated in 
hospital. In Sweden, where the obstetric training both of 
midwives and of medical students is exceptionally gocd, 
the course for the former lasting two years, and post-graduate 
study being obligatory, the maternal mortality rate is little 
more than half that whieh obtains in England; although, 
curiously enough, the rate in Stockholm is actually higher than 
ourown. In Norway, again, the puerperal mortality is far below 
that of Great Britain, averaging about 2.5 per thousand births. 

Sir Arthur Newsholme’s researches are concerned with many 
other problems of social and individual medicine. He succeeds 
in throwing light on all of them. 

Dr. Hope, who was for many years Medical Officer of Health 
to the City and Port of Liverpool, presents us, in Health at the 
fateway, with «a detailed and illuminating history of the 
sanitary which have transformed “the most 
wnwholesome of seaports ” into the Liverpool of to-day. The 
greater part of the book represents firsthand observation and 
experience ; for the events which it records have, as Sir 
George Buchanan points out, occurred within a single official 
lifetime. Better evidence of the soundness of the fundamental 
hygienic notions which underlie our public health policy 
during the last half-century could not be afforded. After 
reading this book, as after reading other books dealing with the 
evolution of our control over disease, it is the rest+ts of 
collective sanitary measures rather than of benevolent advice 
to individuals that convince. 

Sir George Newman’s Ilalley Stewart Lectures provide a 
coherent story of the evolution of collective hygienic measures 
in this country. They suffer somewhat from their author's 
passion for fine writing, but the reader should not be deterred 
by occasional outbursts of floridity from studying what is, 
in many ways, an excellent little book. Nowhere else will 
he find in such easily readable form the history of * English 
collective humanism ”-—to use a pet term of the author— 
as seen by one of its principal contemporary administrators, 


measures 


Even the purple patches may attract some who would 
be repelled by a more austere or more precise presentation of 
the facts. Human life in England to-day is longer and healthier 
than ever before in our history; and it is a problem both 
interesting and important to correlate this real improvement 
with the circumstances to which it may be attributed. Sir 
George Newman recognizes that our increased healthiness 
and longevity are connected with social and domestic as 
directly as with purely medical factors; though he attaches 
what many will think an exaggerated importance to the 
conscious paternal legislation of recent decades. Indeed, the 
conclusions drawn by the author from the facts which he 
accurately presents will not always convince students with 
more critical and less tendentious minds. 

We may safely put down the greater part of the improvement 
in the national health during the last three-quarters of a 
century to sanitary legislation and administration, on the 
one hand, and to the better economic status of the working 
classes, on the other. Curative medicine has probably played 
but a minor part in the fight with disease. Many diseases 
have disappeared or lessened in virulence, quite apart from 
any specific assault on our part. This is true of typhus ; 
and—in spite of Sir George Newman’s boast that “its 
conquest ” is one of the greatest victories in the history of 
preventive medicine—it is true of chlorosis. 

Perhaps the wisest paragraph in the whole volume is 
its final one. In this, Sir George Newman utters a warning 
against the tendency of collectivist social reform to submerge 
individuality ; and he quotes Lord Morley’s aphorism: 
** Progress depends on the room left by the State for the 
enterprise, energy and initiative of the individual.” We shall 
all agree with the author that “ not a longer life only but a 


better life should be our aim.” bs ; 
Harry Roperts. 


Tyrant or Martyr ? 


Strafford. By Lady Burghelere. 2 Vols. (Macmillan. 30s.) 
Tut career of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, is one 


of the most dramatic in our history and well deserves the 
Jabour that Lady Burghclere has expended on her admirable 
new biography. The contrast between the man as he really 
was and the man as described by his enemies and by Whig 
historians is strange indeed. ‘ Black Tom tyrant” he was 
called by the London mob of 1641, egged on by political 
and personal foes, and his execution under an Act of 
Attainder was hailed as a triumph for liberty. Yet there 
is no denying that this much-hated man had all the virtues 
that we regard as typically English—that he was loyal and 
brave, that he was honest and incorruptible, that he was a 
most efficient organizer, and that he had a passion for justice 
to rich and poor alike. Richelieu, who was his contemporary, 
admired him and declared after his death that “ the English 
were so foolish that they killed their wisest man.” Stratford. 
had indeed much in common with the great Cardinal who 
reformed a chaotie France and founded the absolute monarchy 
of Louis XTV. There, in fact, is the main reason why he 
was attacked and hounded to death by the Puritans of the 
Long Parliament. They feared him as Charles ['s strongest 
Minister, who might repeat in England Richelieu’s success 
across the Channel. And ever since then Strafford’s character 
and policy have been blackened, on the assumption that his 
success would have meant a despotic monarchy, or at least 
a long delay in the evolution of Parliament, and that therefore 
he must have been a bad man. 

Fortunately this method of writing history is now out of 
favour, and Lady Burghclere’s attractive book will be read 
without prejudice. She has no political bias, but draws a 
full-length portrait, sympathetic and truthful, of the great 
man. She has used all the available printed material and 
she has been privileged, unlike her recent predecessors, to 
draw upon Strafford’s papers in the possession of his 
descendant, Earl Fitzwilliam. The new matter, it may be 
said, does not affect the general estimate of the statesman, 
but it enlarges our view of him in his family life and, 
especially in the correspondence with Laud, adds some 
notable details of his Irish troubles. Thomas Wentworth’s 
circumstances explain much. The son of a very wealthy 
Yorkshire baronet, he lost his father in 1614 and found 
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himself, at twenty-one, the possessor of great estates and 
@ man of consequence in his county. He had married an 
earl’s daughter and had been elected Knight of the Shire, 
and he was soon involved in a bitter feud with the rival 
Yorkshire family of the Saviles. There can be little doubt 
that his masterful temper was strengthened by this carly 
assumption of heavy responsibilities. He could never brook 
opposition or suffer fools gladly, as men do when they have 
had to wait long years in a subordinate place. From the 
outset he meant to rule and not to serve—always excepting 
his innate devotion to the monarchy. In Parliament he 
criticized the Duke of Buckingham because he thought the 
Duke's policy unsound and his methods hopeless, but he 
had no sympathy with Eliot and Pym’s desire to increase 
the power of the House of Commons and decrease that of 
the Crown. When, after Buckingham’s murder, he received 
a peerage and accepted office as President of the Council of 
the North, Wentworth was in no sense a “ great apostate,” 
since he could go no further with the Puritan reformers. 

Yor the next twelve years, from 1628 to 1640, Wentworth 
was actively engaged as an administrator, first at York and 
then as Lord Deputy at Dublin. There can be no doubt 
that the strong hand was needed in both places, and that 
Wentworth did his work well. Lady Burghclere has used 
Miss Rachel Reid’s history of the Council of the North to 
good purpose. That Council, so vigorously condemned by 
the Puritans, did in fact protect the poor against greedy 
magnates and their rascally hangers-on. Local abuses 

vanished under Wentworth’s vigorous rule; great offenders, 
despite all their Court influences, were made to obey the 
Jaw. When Wentworth was sent to Ireland in 1633, even 
‘his resolute spirit must have quailed at the task of restoring 
order out of confusion. The biographer’s account of the 
knavery and corruption that prevailed almost passes belief. 
The Earl of Cork, chief pillar of the Irish Government, had 
built up a colossal fortune by robbing the Church wholesale, 
and was abetted by the Bishops. Wentworth had _ to 
reorganize not merely the Church but the whole public 
service, to fill a bankrupt treasury, create an army, maintain 
order and encourage trade, while every step that he took 
was impeded by backstairs intrigue in Dublin and London. 
In seven years he changed the face of Ireland and set her 
on the way to prosperity. But he had made a host of 
enemies among those who had profited by the old corrupt 
system. 

Karly in 1640 he was created Earl of Strafford, and became 
virtually Prime Minister, charged with the duty of helping 
Charles I out of the desperate troubles into which he had 
drifted through his mishandling of the Scottish Presbyterians. 
A Scottish army was on the Border; the English Treasury 


was empty and the English army weak and untrained. ‘The 
Short Parliament, called in the spring, proved useless. The 


summer went by, and when the Long Parliament met in 
November, the day of reckoning had come for the King and 
his unlucky servants. Strafford had had no responsibility 
for Charles’s fatal policy. It was not his fault that the 
Scots had been driven to rebel, or the English Puritans 
infuriated by religious and financial grievances. But he 
was singled out, with Laud, as the most powerful of the 
King’s supporters. Pym _ shrewdly calculated that the 
impeachment of Strafford and Laud would please the multitude 
and frighten the King. The trial was a mockery. Like 
Warren Hastings a century and a half later, Strafford was 
denounced because he had tried to rule honestly and justly. 
All the rogues whom he had disciplined in Ireland came to 
Westminster to retail their grievances, and he, though 
seriously ill, was hampered in his defence and refused many 
witnesses. Even then the Lords could not find him guilty, 
and thus the Commons leaders had to resort to a Bill of 
Attainder. Lady Burghclere tells clearly the shameful 
story of the King’s acceptance of the Bill after he had 
repeatedly assured Strafford that no harm should come to 
him. Nothing can excuse Charles for that lapse, by which, 
indeed, he signed his own death-warrant. It is a curious 


fact that the Scottish delegates, who were hand-in-glove 
with Pym and his colleagues, hated Strafford for his religious 
moderation, and especially for his refusal to persecute the 
Trish Roman Catholics, 


When we realize the temper of 
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those times, so well illustrated in Lady Burghclere’s 
we can see that Strafford’s death was inevitable jg } 
opponents got the upper hand. But he suffereg for }; 
virtues, not his errors, and can be remembered as a ty 
Englishman, who in another century and under g Wis 
king, might have rendered nobler service to his country 
Epwarp G, Haver, 


The Way of Mary 


Prayer and its Psychology. 
B.D., Ph.D. (S8.P.C.K. 
The Art of Mental Prayer. 
Allan. 8s. 6d.) 
Ir is gradually being realized by psychologists that Praye, 
is one of the most widely diffused, and one of the least easily 
explained, of the mental activities of man. Unfortunate 
they still retain the old bad habit, started by William Jame 
of studying mainly its crudest or its most abnormal expressions. 
and leaving alone the whole body of doctrine and _practig 
relating to what Father Frost calls ** the art of mental prayer.” 
Hence between the monograph of Dr. Hodge and the treatig. 
of Father Frost, there are hardly any points of contact, |, 
is significant that Von Hiigel is the only name the two biblip. 
graphics have in common. Dr. Hodge does not othe 
about St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross, or indeed any 
book earlier than the late nineteenth century, and 
the work of Bremond and Maritain: thus he never 
grips with the real masters of contemplative prayer, 
Frost, on his part, leaves Heiler and Otto, and in gener 
all non-Catholic writers, severely alone. The result js, a 
might be anticipated, that Dr. Hodge’s section on Mysticisn 
is the poorest part of his book: whilst Father Frost hy 
little to tell us about any spiritual activity which is not 
traditional in method and at least tending towards the mystic 
way. ‘Thus the two books complete each other, Dr. Hodges 
objective method necessarily leaves the deeper levels of cop. 
templative practice untouched, for these are not amenable 
to analysis. In his thesis, the praying animal is examined 
from outside, though with care and sympathy. But in 
Father Frost’s pages, it is the animal which speaks, not 
merely for itself but for its tribe; and reveals to us truths 
which no psychological method can reach. The vet. is a 
good vet. and has useful information to give us. But there 
is much to be said for getting the horse’s contribution too. 
The great strength of Dr. Hodge’s book is his entire rejection 
of the merely subjective theories of prayer ; his insistence 
that it stands or falls by ontology. Prayer, he says, is “ the 
psychological act by which the human spirit seeks, and 
claims to find, conscious contact with the Divine.” Whilst 
the word ‘* conscious ” cannot be admitted in this connexion 
without qualifications, we need not quarrel with the rest 
of his definition. It is sufliciently wide and deep to find 
room for all the chief expressions of the religious instinct, 
from naive petition to the heights of contemplative experience; 
and allows us to regard prayer from the evolutionary angle 
(hardly the best, however, for an understanding of its essence) 
as man’s * necessary and developing reaction to the universe,’ 
and from the psychological as “* an essentially normal exercise.’ 
Dr. Hodge divides his discussion into four parts ;_ the meta- 
physic of prayer, its scope, its social character, and finally 
jts psychology—which is indeed the chief theme of his book. 
Here his insistence on the gregarious character of religion 
and the unwholesomeness of the solitary life is certainly 
excessive ; and appears to be based on somewhat materialistic 
notions of what the social life of the Church really is. But 
much in his psychological discussion, and especially his 
criticism of Freudian extravagances, is excellent. He con 
siders that in religious experience we have an activity o 
the normal consciousness turned towards absolute objects; 
but the Freudian claim to deal with absolutes is itself fallacious. 
As to its further claim, that religion originates in the sex 
instinet, this “is @ priori improbable, and «a posteriori it is 
demonstrably inadequate.’ The general tendency of the 
new psychology to interpret all religious phenomena in 4 
naturalistic and subjectivist sense is dealt with in the same 
spirit ; and the work concludes with an admirable statement 
of the theological background which is required by avy 
adequate and realistic theory of prayer. 
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The scope of Father Frost's book is not so wide as that 
pr. Hodge; but it makes up in depth for that which it 
. xtent, and is the evident fruit of long years of experi- 
a Those accustomed to ascetic anguage will understand 
. its title that it is mainly concerned with the art and 
ailing of formal meditation, as taught in the traditional 
schools of Christian spirituality. Only one of these schools 
the Ignatian- is widely known and practised. Even 
this is far from being generally understood ; and is often 
used in unsuitable ways, and applied to unsuitable souls. 
Therefore the central section of Father Frost’s work, which 
examines and describes in plain terms this and five other 
methods of meditation, all guaranteed by the approval 





Joses in € 


, Ba, 


(Philip and practice of gr at masters of Christian spirituality, will 

he of much use to those called to take an active part in the 
Tayer retreat movement, individual direction, and other expressions 
Casily of the present revived interest in interior ways. Especially 
nately od is his study of Carmelite meditation, mainly illustrated 
aun, from an intimate knowledge of St. 'Teresa’s works. Prefixed 
sons; to this section is a short study of the object and necessity 
actice of meditation, considered in relation with the true character 
yer,” and aim of a Christian life. The third part of the work, 
aise ull of sound and practical advice, deals with the chief difli- 
: I wulties encountered by those who try to meditate; with 
ibio the remote and immediate preparation of the self for that 
othe exercise, and the need for a bracing discipline of the whole 
dead mental life if it is to operate securely on spiritual levels : 
_ and with the direction of souls and all it does or should imply. 
s to vhis admirable chapter might well be read and pondered 
ther hy allon whom fall the grave responsibility and often danger- 
eral ously misunderstood duty of nurturing in others the seeds 
& of the spiritual life. In the director, only the best is good 
eisti ough. That which he will be able to impart will depend 
has on that which he is : 
et “ One of the chief causes of the poverty and mediocrity of spiritual 
stic life in our day is the failure of the clergy to Jive, act and speak 
e's uperntturally, . . . People of all classes are constantly suffering 
‘ON. disappointment from this fact ; hungry for bread, they are offered 

astone. .. . That we have not a revival of religion is not the fault 
ible of the laity, but of the clergy.” 
2 This book, well digested by those whom it most concerns, 
ai will do something to remedy that lack. 

EVELYN UNDERUILT, 

ths 
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‘ Charles Reade 


on Charles Reade. By Maleolm Elwin. (Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
ce (warLES Reape came of a Jong line of unimportant country 
he sentlemen, simple people, content with their pleasant way 


ul of life. There was a certain simplicity about the novelist 


st himself —about the novelist—not about the man. He could 
mn (ell a plain tale to perfection—but a more complicated char- 
st acter never lived. Ellen Terry in one sentence made the 
d hest attempt ever made at describing him: “ Dear, kind, 
, unjust, generous, cautious, impulsive, passionate, gentle, 
; Charles Reade.” 

¢ He worked at his stories as though he were engaged on 
ascientifie treatise, but they are entirely easy to enjoy. The 


Victorian had but to give his attention during the first few 
pages; Charles Reade could be trusted to hold it to the end, 

More often than not a purpose gave weight to his words, 
but never impeded their dramatic pace. He could expose 
a system while he told a story, and cut his way among heaps 
of raw material in a manner to make the reader aware that 
he had more evidence for his argument than he chose to 
produce, more history in his mind than his tale required. 
It is Never too Late to Mend, convinced the Victorian man 
in the strect that the prison system for which he was responsible 
disgraced him, and The Cloister and the Hearth made him 
realize what the grinders of the educational mills had failed 
in doing, that it is the scene which changes with the ages, 
not the actors. 

Meanwhile this son of the soil was a stage-struck bohemian— 
uncertain whether he wanted to be a dramatist or a novelist, 
also he was a man of business who never forgot to think what 
will pay. With positive fury he attacked the copyright 
system where it affected himself, and with an ineredible 
assurance of innocence he took the stuff for his plays where 
he could get it. His books, though the best of them are 





full of terrors, are yet optimistic to a degree which arouses 
contempt in modern critics for whom Pandora’s Box is but 
it conjurer’s property. Yet he himself was subject to attacks 
of despair. With a firm belief in domestic happiness he never 
married, but careless of the world’s opinion shared his home 
with an actress of sympathetic and sensible disposition for 
whom his great and lasting affection was probably quite 


platonic. A strong religious conviction shows through his 
work. Ilis biographer thinks that too much emphasis has 


been laid on this side of his character, but offers, we think, 
sullicient evidence to prove the judgment he prefers to doubt. 
We cannot say that he has drawn a convincing full-length 
portrait of his hero, but he has analysed his character bit by 
bit and made the analysis as lively and provocative as it is 
without coherence, 


The Circus-Going Public 


By A. H. Kober. 
12s. 6d.) 


Circus Days and Circus Nights. ‘Translated 


by Claud W. Sykes. (Sampson Low. 
Dr. Koper is enchanted by the glamour of the ring. The 
reek of the sawdust is in his nostrils, and he likes the * peeuliar 
perfume ” of the cireus women, 
‘which, when chemically analysed, appears to be a 
compound of stable odours (very warm and soft they ean be), 
some sweet-smelling Parisian scent and the fresh, pungent odour 
of skins tanned by the sun that shines on Tent-Town.” 

He hints, and he ought to know, sinee he has been press 
agent to a German circus and has had wide experience of 
cireus life, that the folk of the ring are kinder and more 
courageous than most other people. He relates many 
aneedotes in proof of their qualities, tells of their loyalties, 
their devotion to animals in their care, and the valour that 
impels them to smile at an audience even after the most 
sickening accidents. Nobody who reads his book will doubt 
the sincerity of his belief that the secrets of successful tamers 
of wild beasts may be summed up in three words—* love, 
Yet, in between this story of famous 
animals, intermingled with tales 
are a number of remarks, which, 
a sound commentary on the men- 
These remarks have a 


patience, energy.” 
cireuses and celebrated 
of comedy and tragedy, 
if tabulated, would form 
tality of the cireus-going public. 
special value because of their innocence. Dr. Kober believes 
in the cireus as some people believe in war. And so he writes 
of it as an inevitable thing. Because he is no propagandist, 
except in so far as he testifies to the kindness of many keepers 
and tamers, he does not avoid speaking of the necessary 
(so long as circuses continue in their present state) hardships 
borne by animals, who destroy one another during their 
overcrowded transport, of others which suffer from heat, 
flies, and the diseases of their environment. Tor instance, 
he writes : 

*T saw a tiger that detested sand, and could only be induced 
with the utmost difficulty to jump off his pedestal into the arena. 
In this case the tamer surmised that the animal had received nasty 
injuries when falling into the pit where he was captured.” 

But the terrified tiger must jump in order to give a 
moment's interest to the audience, and he must continue 
to jump night after night. Another must be trained to 
give his trainer a hug—‘a trick which always gives the 
public a pleasant thrill.’ In a certain French circus, a 
woman must walk on a tight-wire, which is low enough 
for some lions to strike at her with their paws as she passes 
them. ‘There are,’ writes Dr. Kober, ‘“ always plenty 
of people in an audience who want to see a trapezist break 
his neck, a keeper trampled by an clephant or a trainer 
‘aten up every evening.” So because of these people there 
are a fair number of public butcheries, no less dreadful than 
those of the Roman Colosseum. Captain Schneider still 
exhibits a lioness who killed a super in Rome, and he tells 
the story of her kill to stimulate his public. There is a 
woman leopard trainer in South America who has not a 
whole finger on either hand, and there are many who have 
been crushed and battered either by animals or by falls 
from the high wires. The author tells of several of these 
in his chapter entitled, ** Traflic in Man and Beast.” 

It must not be imagined that this extremely interesting 
book, with its accounts of clowns in private life, of ‘‘ Exotics,” 
jugglers and famous directors contains nothing but horrors. 
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The writer emphasizes over and over again the joy with which 
injured artists return to the circus. He tells a pleasant 
story of a director, who covered the hoop that an equestrienne 
was to jump through with a number of I.0.U.’s that she 
had been forced to make out to him; so that she cleared 
her debts as she did a popular turn. 

I do not think that Dr. Kober is in the very least aware 
that in writing this book he has held up a mirror to every 
circus audience, but if in so doing he makes even a small 
percentage realize the results of their curiosity, I imagine he 
will be the last to regret it. So long as the public demands 
the thrill of seeing tamers put their heads into lions’ mouths, 
or artists imprisoned in ‘“* magic balls,” or husbands supporting 
their wives on eighteen foot ladders, the directors of circuses 
will provide the supplies. More wretched animals will be 
experimented with and more human lives endangered because 
* audiences are always demanding something new.” 

Barbara Evrnan Topp. 


Comme un Donjon des Démons 


Donjon of Demons. By 


Benedict Fitzpatrick. 
10s. 6d.) 


(Routledge. 
Tuer world, outside the Roman communion, does not probably 
know enough about the magnificent missionary enterprises 
of the Society of Jesus, and the bravest of these was the 
attempt in the seventeenth century to plant Christianity 
among the Huron Indians of Canada, which forms the subject 
of this book. Whatever else may be said against the Jesuits, 
no one who has the smallest acquaintance with their history 
can deny them pride of place as the greatest missionaries 
of the world, and the Huron mission is a proof of the claim, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick has done well, therefore, to tell the story of 
it in detail. The narrative centres round the name of the 
Norman Father Jean de Brébeuf (who is said to have been 
connected in lineage with the Earls of Arundel in England), 
and every turn of the story is at once grimly and pathetically 
absorbing, besides giving the vividest possible picture of 
Indian life and manners. In all too many ways these were 
bestial and ferocious, and the whole Huron country was in 
the eyes and in the words of the earlier mission-fathers “ one 
of the principal fortresses of Satan and, so to say, his donjon- 
keep.” 

For sixteen years the mission lasted, and during the course 
of it the missioners fought a gallant fight against obscenity, 
paganism and savagery—with some success, but not quite 
as much as Mr. Fitzpatrick implies, for the Christianized 
Ituron was just as ready to bite the fingernails out of a 
captured Iroquois and then roast him alive, as were any of 
his heathen brothers. But nothing discouraged the ‘ black 
robes,’ as the Indians called the Fathers, not even the dread 
accusation of being reputed sorcerers, who spread the smallpox 
by rearing “‘ the plague as a domestic animal in their house, 
and then carrying its pestilential hair and fur to all the 
villages.’’ Suecess was shortlived, however, for in 1649-50 
the Iroquois invaded the Huron country and the mission 
died amid a welter of blood and fire—Antoine Daniel, Jean de 
Brébeuf and Gabriel Lalemant its proto-martyrs. The 
sufferings by torture of the last two almost pass belief; 
““we saw no part of his body (writes a brother missionary of 
Brébeuf) which was not burnt, even to his eyes, in the sockets 
of which these wretches had placed live coals.” Brébeuf’s 
skull is preserved to this day as a precious relic by the nuns 
of the Hoétel-Dicu at Quebec. 

All this and much more Mr. Fitzpatrick fashions into a 
strong and exciting narrative. But it would have been well 
if he had made an explicit mention, other than in four words 
of the sub-title, of the source whence he drew his materials § 
otherwise the conversation in particular contained in the 
book is liable to the suspicion of being invented. Any such 
suspicion would be unjust. The text is based on and often 
sect down word for word from the Jesuit Relations, those 
wonderful and detailed reports of life and service which the 
Mission Fathers periodically rendered to their Superiors. 
These they wrote fresh and full while the impression of 
the events was still sharp on the mind, and thus it comes 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book, which wisely makes the freest 
use of this material, combines the qualities of vividness and 
truth. One doubts rather the author's assertion that Brébeuf 
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and Chaumonot were the actual discoverers of Nig 
though they may have been ; and it is certainly an ex, Baty, 
tion to say that the Iroquois ‘“ spread terror ” as far ~ 
Rocky Mountains. But these are but details which det the 
nothing from the quality of the whole story. The wan 
by fire and the mutilation of prisoners ; the festins 4 will 
tout (those disgusting orgies of guzzling, whereat the lates 
gorged, vomited and gorged again); the ghastly Hy 14 
custom of burying an accumulation of years-long dead ig 
common grave; the sordid, merry, bitter, hospitable 
ferocious character of the American Indian; the choking 
smoke of the lodges, the fleas, the dogs, the filthy food—wig 
all these things and others almost unspeakable the Fathers 
lived their whole lives and being highly educateq men 
as well as accurate observers they have left behind in their 
Relations an unsurpassable record of truth. This gave Mr 
Fitzpatrick his opportunity and he has used it well, 


M. J.C. My 


The Spirit of the Chase 


From Surtees to Sassoon. By F. J. Harvey 


6s.) 


Crley 


Darton. (Kenn 


In the Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man, as almost nowher 
else in our literature, is the prime object of the Romantic 
Revival achieved. A hundred and fifty years ago, when the 
ery ‘ Back to Nature” was raised, persons with literary. 
inclinations scattered obediently in search of her, Against 
all she had to offer of tempestuous, of beetling, of luxuriant, 
it was their delight to posture; they were whole-hoggers, 
content with nothing but extremes. When the mania for 
the picturesque passed, they abandoned these  grandioss 
methods of selection, but retained something of their self. 
consciousness. They retain it still, The Great Outdoor 
prompts them to varying degrees of stylistic or emotional 
exhibitionism. With the exception of Conrad, I know of no 
writer who has effected a rapprochement with Nature on the 
same terms as Mr. Sassoon has in his fox-hunting chapters, 

He, and through him the reader, is emotionally identified 
with what he writes of. The last intervening barrier of self- 
consciousness is down. He is recording the dear indulgence 
of a primitive instinct in its familiar setting. The book's 
especial virtue lies in his power to transcribe ecstasy ; for, 
like many others, he found eestasy in hunting, that immemorial 
target of cranks and wits. 

Mr. Harvey Darton writes a pleasant and discerning essay 
on Surtees, and his studies of Sassoon and Masefield are 
sympathetic and suggestive. I think he overpraises The 
Hawbucks, and there is an important distinction between the 
two as hunting writers which he fails to draw. Mascfield’s 
scenes, flawless in detail and tempo, are never vécus. It is 
the difference between the report of expert observation and 
the simple confession of experience that puts him below 
Sassoon. 

The book’s title does not cover—either by implication or 
chronology—more than half its contents. There is swift 
transition from the Shires to the trenches, and Mr. Darton 
analyses with sanity and perception some English tributaries 
to the recent spate of war literature. His happiest judgments 
are on Graves and Blunden. The book concludes with a 
rather unco-ordinated discussion of the future of that English 
spirit which the author, tracing it down from Chaucer, through 
Shakespeare and Fielding, to a village lying below him in the 
evening “like a delightful unfinished book,” is clearly well- 
qualified to appreciate. He foresces no break in the continuity 
of that living tradition, but he assesses only perfunctorily the 
forces which threaten it. One can only hope that Mr. Darton 
has guessed as well as he has written about his country. 

Perer Fiureminc, 


Gramophone Records 


Encyclopedia of the World’s Best Recorded Music. Svcond 
Edition. (The Gramophone, 10a Soho Square, London, 
Is. 6d., post free.) 

Tus Encyclopedia meets a very real need. It is a complete 

revision of the first edition, and contains lists of records made 

by all companies under the following headings : 1, Composers, 


with subdivisions of vocal and instrumental records. 2. 
4, Educational and Historical 


Artists. 3. Chureh Music. 
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"Ome? International Educational Society Records. 
- records the size, number and price are given. In 

"where a record holds works by two composers, both 
cases WHER ‘en, the reverse in light-face type. The discovery 
ths 38 gi is thus made extremely simple, but the 
ofa gel taken no risks, and in addition to the lists 
cg ete have printed an index to composers’ names 
aready wy the book. A section printed on blue paper 
ool unique collections of outstanding European and 
wn oramophone publications, records appealing to every 
a pene. The following are taken at random from the 
~ “«é this section: English Folk Dances, Bernard 
he Colour, Grimm's Fairy Tales, German 
children’s Dises, Yvette Guilbert, French by Sound, Hun- 
garian Czardas, Javanese Music, Tolstoi, Bernhardt and 
Mr, the Chinese actor, Mei Lan Fang. ‘The wonder is that “a 
this valuable information has been presented in so compact 
a form. It goes without saying that there will be a great 
demand for this complete gramophone guide, especially as 
it is published at a low price. 
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: Fiction 
Mr. Arlen and Others 


r Men Dislike Women. By Michael Arlen. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


t Father. By the Author ot elizabeth and Her German Garden. 
‘ (Maemillan. 7s. 6d.) “a ; en 

i tharlotte’s Row. By H. FE. Bates. (Cape. 7s. 6d. = 
t pom a Man in a Box. By H. Russell Wakefield. (Philip 
. Allan. 7s. 6d.) ; 

. The Free Trapper. By Frank B. Linderman. (Faber and 
: Faber. 7s. Gd.) 

, A CERTAIN critic onee complained that Mr. Michael Arlen 


had a vulgar mind. Even if this were true, it would be 
beside the mark. The trouble with Mr. Arlen’s work is not 
that it is vulgar, but that it is sometimes gentlemanly : and 
gentlemanliness in art is a bad business, the more so because 
those artists who exhibit it so often mistake it for nobility. 
Every now and then, in Mr. Arlen’s books, from the living 
world, shrewdly and wittily recorded, we slip 
with banana-peel suddenness into a world of cads and 
gentlemen and avoidable misunderstandings, and find our 
guide apparently subscribing to the ethics of those sun- 
bronzed, clean-limbed gallants who, after a senseless renun- 
dation which makes everyone unhappy but themselves, go 
of to far countries murmuring (beneath stiff upper lips) 
Non pour haine or Floreat Istona. 


observed 


The paradox of this dual personality may perhaps be 
explained on the lines of a sentence Mr. Arlen puts in the 
mouth of his narrator in Men Dislike Women. ‘Isabella 
was half right,” he says, “I was a tramp only amongst 
orderly people, but amongst the unconventional I at once 
became orderly.” In his capacity as author of Men Dislike 
Women, he has been staying amongst orderly people ; and, 
while nothing in it cuts as deep as the best scenes of Young 
Men In Love, and there is no character as finely perceived as 
Lily Christine, it seems to me by far his best book. Its 
texture is smoother, its wit more spontaneous, its writing 
more matured. At its best—-for instance, the party scene 
in Chapter IX—it is full of continual small surprises that 
ting true. Sometimes Mr. Arlen stages these surprises, as 
in the first sentence of Chapter XV, and elsewhere in his 
dialogue : and there, at onee, we have his real literary vice—- 
self-econsciousness. As soon as he can venture to write 
without wondering if he is being dull, and so discard his 
use of literary cosmetics, he will do fine work. The present 
book shows sympathy, wit, and insight. Great care has 
gone to the actual writing, which is often admirable, and often 
over-mannered. Mr. Arlen’s skill as an entertainer should 
blind no one to the fact that he is, by gifts and temperament, 
aserious writer. If he can learn to trust his personality, and 
leave his tricks, he will gain a great deal; for the personality 
compels respect and liking, while the tricks get at best the 
idle handclap we give to a man who is balancing billiard balls 
on his nose, and belong to the same branch of art. Men 
Dislike Women (billiard-ball title) is the work of an unusually 
able writer, whose sophistication and simplicity have Janded 
him in something of a muddle, but who is rapidly sorting 





things out—a process of which this story 
concerting evidence. 

In contrast to Mr. Arlen, the *“ Author of Elizabeth” is 
delightfully sure of herself: and small wonder. Father is 
not perfect of its kind: it does not play for such high stakes 
as Men Dislike Women: but it is all-of-a-piece, and it 
succeeds in its aim. It has limitations, rather than faults. 
One of the limitations appears to be a characteristic of 
* Elizabeth’s ” work, namely, that to bring to abundant 
life a group of characters, she must include at least one lay 
figure. This time, the lay figure is Father himself. Father 
is less a person than a force which makes the character of 
Jennifer: and Jennifer is so real we do not care a rap whence 
her reality derives. Also—or is it my masculine faney ?— 
the men characters seem to get less full treatment than the 
women, They are a poor lot, certainly; but they seem to 
be stuck about the story like posts, whereas the women move 
and develop. Anyhow, Father is delightful. Is it a fairy- 
tale 2? I would rather say that it is reality recorded by a 
humorous observer with a temperamental preference for 
sunshine, who weights the scales in favour of her beloved 
creatures except when the exigencies of the story positively 
forbid. Reality—but pleasant reality. 

Mr. Bates introduces us to reality of another sort. 
scene of Charlotte’s Row is set at once: 


gives almost dis 


The 


“A close, pestilential stench hung over the row, a smell of 
humanity living in a congested space, a stale odour of cooking and 
rotting filth, a breath of leather from a boot factory, a musty, 
powertul smell of malt from a brewery standing on the bank of the 
canal beyond the railway-arch, a stench of smoke, poverty, and 
sordid living.” 

Mr. Bates lets us off nothing. His characters are con- 
tinually being sick, spitting blood, or illustrating even less 
attractively the mechanics of their disordered lives. The 
central character, a small boy, dodges his way from clout to 
whipping, from brawl to cesspool, varied by an occasional 
fishing expedition in the company of the miserably-married 
Socialist who runs off with Pauline. Charlotte’s Row is 
disappointing, not because it is squalid, but because it is 
unimaginative. Sweat, tuberculosis, and the odours which 
Mr. Bates so conscientiously describes, are the logical con- 
sequences of poverty and over-crowding. We did not need 
Mr. Bates to tell us this: and Charlotte’s Row tells us nothing 
more—except that its author can write: which, also, we 
already knew. 

Mr. H. Russell Wakefield’s Imagine A Man In A Bow is 
a collection of short stories, all of them unusual. The title 
story strikes a keynote, but serves little purpose else: it is 
laboured and facetious. The sccond is much better, the 
third better still; indeed, the first comes off least well of 
the collection, “The Lazaroid”’ being a far more skilful and 
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perceptive variant on the same theme. The chief defect of 
these stories is an exuberance of irrelevant detail. ‘‘ Day Dream 
in Macedon,” for instance, is a simple story of telepathy : 
Young Eastleigh’s skill in languages and his exploits as a spy 
merely expand it from four pages to eleven. Damp Sheets,” 
however, goes straight for its mark, and is technically the 
best of an interesting collection. 

Little space is left for Mr. Frank B. Linderman’s The Free 
Trapper. Let me say, then, without qualification, that it is 
first class. ‘* In this book,” says the author, ‘‘ I have sought 
to tell of life in the very early days of the trade on the upper 
Missouri River, and to show something of the real customs of 
hoth the white and red men who lived on the plains.’ Tle 
has succeeded, and to admiration. L. A. G. Srrona. 


New Novels 


KOSTIA THE COSSACK. By P. N. Krassnoff. 
Unwin. 12s. 6d.)—The Don Cossacks of the 
century provide a fresh and vivid setting 
adventure story of the old-fashioned kind. 


ANTONY VANROY. By J. Chartres Molony. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.)—A pleasant Irish-Indian tale of love and adven- 
ture, which can be read without any undue strain - 
except on the reader's credulity. 

KINLOCH-MOIDART’S DIRK. By Lord Sands. (Black- 
wood. 7s. 6d.)—A dozen Scottish tales based on history 
and legend. Lord Sands knows the art of using a severely 
matter-of-fact style to set off unusual occurrences. 

OUT OF THE DARK. By ‘ Seamark.” (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—A job lot of short stories of three 
continents and as many centuries by the most vigorous 
and versatile of our minor Kiplings. 

LENIN. By F. A. Ossendowski. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) - 
Some will think this * novelised biography ” in question- 
able taste. Others may relish the antics of a Quilp-like 
monster labelled Lenin. 

THE NINTH IMMORTAL, 


(Allen and 
seventeenth 
for a good 


By F. Hadland Davis. (Eric 
-artridge. 7s. 6d.)—Thirty tales of China and Japan, 
all exquisitely written, a few are pointed, but the 
majority are hardly worth the elaborate grace of their 
telling. 

BURNT WHITE. By Fay Woods. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) — 
A rather drab story about a dull and virtuous youth, 
who worked his way from a station kiosk to a Liverpool 
bank, and thence to Chancery Lane. He has one lapse, 
but, of course, * wins through.” 


SALUTE TO CYRANO. By Paul Feval. (Longmans 
Green. 7s. 6d.)—Cyrano de Bergerac, the great 
I)’ Artagnan, *“‘'The Man in the Iron Mask,” and Cardinal 
Mazarin all combine to make a gallant book. The story 
is full of sword-play, swagger and high romanee, We 
are grateful for it. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best set of questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss EK. M. Bancroft, 
20 Maltese Road, Chelmsford, for the following ;:— 


Questions on Heroes, Emperors and Kings 


1. Who was the mythical hero whese memory was perpetuatod 
in the name given to the little open carriage used by cur fore- 
fathers in pre-motor days ? 

2. To whom did the Greeks attribute the introduction of letters 
into Europe ? 

3. What hero was dressed by his mother as a girl in order to 
prevent him from becoming a warrior ? 

4. To what emperor is it due that the alternation of 31 and 30 
days in the months was dislocated ? 

5. Of what emperor have we monument without epitaph, while 
his horse has both ? 

6. Who was the author of the following expression of reverence 
for law: “It befits the majesty of the Monarch to declare that he 
himself is bound by the laws” ? 

7. What King for secrecy’s sake was buried in the bed of a 
river ? 

8. What warrior monarch in ok! age kept tablets under his 
pillow, and strove to master writing with fingers grown too stiff 
to gain the art ? 

¥. Who is said to have been the inventor of algebra ? 

10. For the amusement of what French King is 
painting of playing cards recorded ? 

ll. What English King frequently ~ went to Jericho ” ? 

12. What suggested to Napoleon the idea of taking the bee as 
his symbol ? 


the early 


Answers will be found on page 558. 


i 
Some Books of the Week 


Tur advent of the gramophone has given us a ch; 
compare the voices of singers who flourished ra tt | 
decade of this century with the voices since arisen : : fr 
came, alas, too late to record the voices of the gold but 
Vor these, we depend upon an expert —if such ean be an , | 
who heard the great singers of the ‘eighties and ‘ni Ound 
and hears, with unimpaired eagerness, the singers of raves, | 
Mr. Herman Klein, whose Great Women Singers Of M, 7 | 
lavishly illustrated, is just issued by Routledge at Pe he | 
price of twelve and sixpence, must be in a unique naan 
He has been a teacher and critie of singing for close aa 


: p : On fifty ia 
years, and his verdicts carry the greatest possible authors? 
His book is a delight to the student of singing, Y 


: Apart fro) 
the women singers with whom he deals so fully, what joy ae 
to pick up a book and read of names once famous : of Bispham 
of oli, of Joseph Maas (did anyone ever fill the Albert Hal} 4 | 


he could ?) of Barton MeGuckin, Anton Van Rooy, and poy 


another. Mr. Klein writes well of his heroines, m 
happy blend of gossip with technical appraisal. We are gla 
to see Marcella Sembrich receive her due: and could Wish 
perhaps, a little more space allotted to that magnificent artig! 
Hrnestine Schumann-Heink. All Mr. Klein's chapters ate 
interesting, and his net is spread wide. He has written 
fascinating book, and we look forward to its companion, the 
story of the great men singers of the same full period. 
* * * * 


anaging 4 


“ Among the few leaves of miscellaneous verse and prose 
which John Donne the younger added to the edition of 
his father’s poems in 1650.° writes Mrs. Simpson in her 
introduction to Donne's The Courtier’s Library (Nonesuch 
Press), “there was a Latin jew Mesprit entitled Catalogus 
Librorum. Hitherto no one has troubled to elucidate the 
jokes in this curious little piece... . The Catalogue is ay 
elaborate jest in the manner of Rabelais, who had given a mock 
‘atalogue of books in the Library of Saint-Victor (Pantagrue, 
ii. vii.).” It is interesting to see so early an example of a form 
of satire familiar at the present day. The hits are clean an 
direct: for example, Sir John Harington, who had _ himself 
satirized the Elizabethan system of sewage, is represented by 
Donne as having written a treatise on the sanitary arrange. 
ments of Noah’s Ark. Mrs. Simpson, well known as an 
authority upon Donne, has collated a manuscript version of 
this curious work which is in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and has thus been able to elucidate some of the 
obscurities in the printed text of 1650. (The Catalogue makes 
amusing reading: there was no law of libel in Donne's day. 
Item Thirty-Three, ** Of The Bishopableness of a Puritan,” 
by Doctor Robinson, is one of the mildest : the funniest we 
may not repeat. The book, needless to say. is admirably 
printed and produced. 

* * * * 

The life of a country postman has often caught the attention 
of novelist, essayist, and poet. Seen from outside (in pleasant 
weather), it looks attractive, with its open air, its constant 
background subject only to the seasons, its round of friends 
and greetings. Postmen themselves, however, have hitherto 
had little to say about their calling: a fact which makes 
Round About The Crooked Steeple (Heath Cranton, 8s. 64.) 
book of unusual interest. Listeners may remember a talk by 
Mr. Simon Evans, a Shropshire postman, which was broadeas! 
from 2LO some months ago: a talk notable for its directnes 
and simplicity. Mr. Evans’ book deepens the impression 
viven by his talk. It reveals him as a lover of the country and 
all its sights and sounds, from the hedgerow to the happy 
evening at the inn: and it reveals him also, if he will allow us 
to say so, as a sincere and likeable man whom any countryman 
would be proud to shake by the hand. This modest and 
pleasant book is ill served by a complacent, windy introduction 

* * % * 

Mr. Charles Pears is an experienced amateur yachtsman 
who illustrates his own books. His narrative of a cruise 
from the Thames to Penzance, South Coast Cruising (Arnold. 
12s. 6d.), has a double purpose. It can be read as a pleasant 
narrative which is incidentally an_ intelligent guide-book. 
but there is the other, and in some respects more important, 
purpose of providing workmanlike charts for most of the 
harbours. These charts are drawn with a proper technical 
understanding of what is necessary for safety. We only 
wish that they could have been coloured in’ the manner 
which was introduced many years ago by the late Mr. Frank 
Cowper. Colour would make them easier to read and more 
attractive to look at. However, the book should be uncon: 
monly useful and may be recommended for any yachts 
library. 

* * * * 

The superbly got-up The Pegasus Book (Constable, 25s): 
which Major W. E. Lyon edits, is horse-history for the year that 
is gone. Horse-history and also brief notes on such of the 
human race, at home and abroad, as ride or drive, hunt 0! 
show, limn or doctor, or play polo with the horse. Diiferen! 
hands contribute special chapters on these different topics, and 
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“The Epic Touch.” 
—Aorning Post. 


| FOUR YEARS 
| OUT OF LIFE 


A direct and det uiled description of a Nurse’s 
; experiences in France, 1915-1919. 


By LESLEY N. SMITH 


Illustrated with lino-cuts. 12s. 6d. 


“The qualities of an epic.’ 


- She field Telegraph. 


“Reality rather than realism.” 
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of them particular notice is called to Mr. Geoffrey Gilbey’s 
article on ** The Decrepit Horse Traffic,’ and to Major Van der 
Byl’s on ‘* The Alleged Cruelty of Hunting.” Mr. Gilbey speaks 
of the Vaugirard abattoir, to which so many of our worn-out 
horses go, as “‘a nightmare,” and avers that, though the 
R.S.P.C.A. presented the place with fourteen humane killers 
and 80,000 cartridges, the slaughterers do not use them if 
they can ‘** possibly find an excuse.”” The remedy for us is 
obvious ;_ to send our old horses to & painless death at home. 
Major Van der By! in his apologia for hunting mentions that 
two million people to-day live on or by the sport, which is a 
weighty fact. He also maintains that the death of a fox which is 
torn to pieces alive by hounds jis ** practically instantaneous.” 
So much depends on the point of view. 
% * * * 


Those who are fairly well acquainted with the Stuart period 
will find The English Revolution, by Mr. I. Deane Jones 
(Heinemann, 10s. 6d.), both stimulating and suggestive. 
It is a typical product of the Oxford historical school, in which 
the author lectures. It bristles with epigrams and paradoxes, 
all intended to make the undergraduate think, but sometimes 
rather exasperating for the older reader. Yet in the main 
Mr. Jones’s comments are sound enough, especially in the 
emphasis that he lays upon the religious aspect of the con- 
troversies of the seventeenth century. Fear of Roman 
Catholicism was common to both Royalists and Parliamen- 
tarians, and persisted after the Restoration as wellas before it. 
Professor Barker contributes a lively introduction to this 
thoughtful book. 

* * * * 

Mr. J. R. Bellerby, who has shown in earlier books an 
unusually dispassionate temper in dealing with economic 
questions, attempts in .4 Contributive Society (Education 
Services, 7s. 6d.) not merely to state the principles underlying 
what he regards as an ideal society, but also to show how such 
a society might come into being by the voluntary co-operation 
of sympathetie and strong-willed individuals, all imbued with 
a desire. to contribute towards the common needs rather than 
to get as much as they can for themselves. Unlike most 
idealists, Mr. Bellerby does not minimize the difficulties. 
Nor does -he wish to compel the majority to come in, because 
he believes in“ the inevitability of gradualness.” Nor, again, 
does he contemplate the suppression of individuality in his 
Utopia. ‘* Unmodified equality” would, he thinks, be 
morotonous and stifling. It is a curious, but honest, book. 
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Wrestminster Bank 
Leaflets 


For the benefit of that large section of the 
public which finds itself bewildered by busi- | 
ness language, the Westminster Bank issues 
from time to time simply worded explana- 
tions of various ways in which it is able and 
glad to be of use to its customers. Amongst | 
its publications are the following: § Points 
before Travelling, notes on the Protection of 
Travellers from Loss. § Thirty-nine Advan- 
tages of an Account with the Bank. § The | 
Saving Habit, an outline of the Home Safe 


system. § Safeguards for Travellers, a warning 
against carrying foreign notes. § Securities, 
their Custody and Supervision. § Wi/ls, | 
Trusts, and Settlements, the Bank as an Executor 
Copies may be had on asking at almost any branch, 
or by addressing a postcard to the Secretary, 
Westminster Bank Limited 
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Der Staat Seid Ihr (Reckendorf Verlag, Berj 
every Monday), or, in English, Ye are the § oh 

ny eee) glish, re the State, is the 
of a new political weekly on entirely novel ’}j ty 
appeared in Berlin this month, and of which c 
are expected. The group of thirteen promoters 4 
some of the most eminent professors, jurists and MChidy 
letters in Germany; the names of Thomas Mann Res 
Huch and Ernst Jiickh (President of the * Hocheehit 
Politik ”) are well known in England. They seem to rile ti 
a high standard for the new publication, of which th 
tinguishing feature is that it opens its pages to the Ke 
and publicists of all parties for the treatment of the } 
problems of the day. Thomas Mann is contributin . 
of articles on ‘The Renaissance of Decency,” in pry 
indulges in some plain speaking to disruptive m 


: : : : and react} 
elements. The first issue has two articles, one by a hee 
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Conservative, and the other by a leading Socialist, in “i country: 
columns, on * Dictatorship or Democracy?” An artide b As we 
Democrat on the origins of National Socialism is followed stock of 
one on the same subject by the leading Hitlerite publ’! overflow 
The special problems of German youth are discusseq rae oranges 
different writers from six different viewpoints. To ae mods, 
these articles is to see at once the success of this fine exper resting 
inent ; there is vigour and independence, but no Unsee yaistco% 


vehemence, and the fanaticism of the party press a ift han 


political platform is absent. As the price of the paper i right. 

. . . . € | 
only 33d., it should have a big circulation, and jts jj ee 
degree of objectivity should help the spread of a , that 2 


political judgment throughout the country. Two excellen} By tl 


educational features of the new paper are the series of sin he riv 
written articles explaining the machinery of the Constitutig {if ™ m 
and State administration, and the very informative and th bi 
entirely dispassionate “ lessons ” on the ‘Treaty of Versaillg ff be | 
* * ie ¥ jiminu 

The 


The unparalleled success of the Archbishop of Yor ff of bin 
recent Oxford mission gives a certain appositeness to thf million 
publication of Christ in University Life (Hodder and Stoughtoy, but, ur 


2s. Gd.). It contains the eight addresses delivered in thf them 1 
University Church during last Michaelmas Term, Which jg turnin} 
some sense helped to prepare the way for that remarkabj ff brand 
enterprise. The Bishops of London and Oxford, the Dean off boat t 
St. Paul's, and other persons described by the publishers af dered | 
‘eminent leaders ” give their view of the relation of Chris jt from 
anity to nature, religion, history, morality, education and art, at a 4 
Phe last subject, which is in the hands of Sir Walford Davies rhyme 
is treated with an unconventionality at once surprising an mass 
refreshing. On the whole, the most distinguished of they logs 1 
papers is Dr. Inge’s discussion of ** Christ and Morality.” Th end to 
series is introduced by the Rev. F. R. Barry and conchidg i by th 
with his forecast of * The Christ that is to be.” “Aer 
* * * * mills : 

It is not given to many Englishmen to understand th “ee 


French spirit so intimately and sympathetically as dog hay 
Mr. KE. V. Lucas. To his previous writings on France he hy fg !"* 


now added another volume. French Leaves (Methuen, 5s) have 
brings together a number of stray descriptions of French towns "" 
French works of art, French inns and French journeys, “aj 
written from time to time in the past few years, with no cn wood 
necting link but France itself and the author's interest in And 
France, his curiosity there, and his enthusiasm.” Mr. Lua , At 
avoids, for the most part, the beaten tracks, and explons mae 
unknown byways with a quick eye and the apt phrase for wea 
essential and revealing details. His interest is many sided, ippy 
and, in his own whimsical manner, he makes an easy transition fj 1% 


from architecture to food, and from landscape to huma 
nature. Anecdotes about famous Frenchmen, _ includiy 
Napoleon, Claude Monet, and St. Cloud, who enjoys a strang 
immortality through the attachment of his name to a race 
course, are introduced at opportune moments. — If the bookis 
only a short one—there are just over a hundred pages—th 
reproductions of French river and village scenes by artists 
the Barbizon School provide an admirable make-weight. 
* * ae 5 

Mr. Bertram Thomas has achieved fame by his dari 
journeys in South-East Arabia, including the first crossing d 
the great desert known as the * Empty Quarter.” He i, 
too, an excellent writer, and no one who cares for true adventur 
should miss his Alarms and Excursions in Arabia (Allen an 
















Unwin, 15s.). In this delightful book he records two exciting rs 
episodes in Iraq, before and after the Armistice, camel journey, itt 
in Oman with the Sultan, whom he serves as Prime Ministes ‘a 
a punitive expedition against a troublesome chief, and, bes ns 
of all, a most hazardous expedition along the south coast d hi 
Arabia through regions never before visited by a Europeit® 
Mr. ‘Thomas knows and likes the nomad Arabs, and describes ye 
them with sympathy and humour, though he does not concel thi 
their failings. ** Liberty is the Badu’s darling passion, and this ‘ae 
though it involves a hungry and thirsty existence, he prefs ho 
to the comfort and material rewards that go with servitude th 
But he has to preserve that liberty with his own right am , 
Feuds, family, tribal and factional, are without beginning and -_ 





without end.” 
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Travel 
Up Eutope’s Greatest Logging 


Rivet 


. ow Tawoke, the day seemed little brighter than the night 
HEN iy wn earlier. I went on board with unnecessary 
da few. “% Two vans drew up in a cloud of dust as we were 
unctuality ‘st off. They were piled high with boxes, crates and 
about heen followed ten feverish minutes of unloading and 

‘ng away and, inevitably, we left late. The captain insisted 
downs , on the place of honour on the bridge with his wife, 
* talked most interestingly, in fluent English, about his 
an 


country. 
As we n 
dock of the g 
pverflowed. 
pranges and 
;, a sewil 
ool place on the deck. 
















ioved slowly away, I leaned over the rail, and took 
oods in the fore part of the ship. The hold had 
Crates of fish, margarine, macaroni, matches, 
apples, barrels of flour, tubes of oxygen, steel 
ig machine and two bicycles had all found a 
A boy in knickerbockers and a 






resti 







NDE icteoat was flicking over a bundle of newspapers with his 
wer, ft hand whilst he laid a row of coppers on a crate with his 
And thy ok " 'The possibility of some discrepancy appeared to worry 
ap s and it was not until the tally ended in a burst of whistling 
ts hj o 





that I was able to take my eyes away. 
By this time we were in the neck of the Angerman estuary. 
The river here was some two miles in width, but it did not 
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Simply gem more than a few hundred yards ; for spreading out from 
tuto pth banks and totally hiding the water were what appeared 
al to be giant, ribbed, yellow carpets. Over them I could see 
_ diminutive figures walking. 
The captain came to the aid of my amazement with a pair 
York) [Mf of binoculars. The carpets were logs ‘thousands, if not 
to th millions of them. From a distance, they seemed immovable ; 
ight, iM but, under the glasses, they came to life. Men were treading 
in th them with the greatest of ease ; men armed with long poles, 
lich ip tuning and pushing and sorting the logs according to the 
kab Mf brand upon them. At times, I could have stepped from the 
ean of boat to the wood, so close did it converge upon us. I won- 
hers y dered how this army of logs was disciplined ; what prevented 
‘hristi fF it from deserting piecemeal to the sea. No check was apparent 
nd ar, ata distance ; the logs swelled out from the shore without 
Javie, J rhyme or reason. Even as I watched, the shape of their 
v and mass seemed to change. But the answer was simple; the 
they Mf jogs were confined by their own bulky members, chained, 
Te end to end, to form a huge encircling string tethered to stakes 
clude MF by the banks of the river. 
‘Across the water drifted the high-pitched whine of saw- 
nills: an industrious sound, typical of Sweden. By devious 
d thy means we drew near to the shore and the source of the sound 
dog fy 2 large stack of buildings walled in by great columns of 
16 hug timber. I realized that these Northern neighbours of ours 
5s) have a genius for the creation of beauty out of industry. No 
owns yn would accuse a sawmill of a leaning towards the pic- 
«gif turesque, yet here the piles of buildings, the Massive towers of 
) con fy Wood had symmetry, dignity and a certain stark majesty. 
ast ig nd so it was all the way up the river. — 
Lucy ft last we bumped against the wharf. There was a pro- 
shoe fusion of salutations. ‘The paper boy leapt over the rail, 
eff “Ving his wares. A gangway was rolled on board, and the 
sided, apples, oranges, macaroni and bicycle left the ship. Several 
sition fg Pasa women, clattered into the fore part of the ship with 
ing (eit baskets, ‘The fish-man dived his hand into the rent in the 
wing side of the crate and poured a silvery, slippery handful into 
ange cach pan of the scales. He cocked his head at the scales as 
rae they roughly levelled, then dropped the fish into the waiting 
ok @ Maskets. Within less than five minutes passengers and goods 
ty 'ad been landed, other passengers and other goods had come 
ts tboard ; greetings had been said, partings had been made ; the 
day’s papers had been sold, the day’s fish was on its way home ; 
ind We were again twisting our way between two forests on 
their faces. 
rig | When I came on deck after lunch the scene had changed. 
ig of We were moored to a tiny jetty. Our gangway was inclined 
es, “tan unusually steep angle ; and at the foot of it stood two 
tur Wall girls tearfully refusing to embark. They wore the cus- 
ad ‘Mary overalls, one pink, one blue, but had on their heads 
tig “Markable orange hats, in shape something like that of an 
ney, MMerican sailor, but enlivened with a great plume of bright 
ten Slue. The ship’s passage appeared to be permanently arrested 
bet bY these young ladies. The captain ordered the man-of-all- 
tdi “ork to carry them aboard. ‘The latter respectfully declined. 
ea. | [he problem was solved, curiously enough, by the wearer of 
ibs “Mother remarkable piece of headgear, a young Hercules 
cal “othed in a huge, light-grey cap spiralled generously with 
his, thick black lines. The decisiveness of his character called for 
fs RSiderable admiration. Without any warning, he snatched 
ide ¢gitl under each arm, strode up the gangway, and deposited 
mi tem on the deck. 
and Up the river we steamed again. The sun drooped, the 





Water ran faster, the woods crept out again on to the sur- 
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rounding hills, and Solleftea drew near. Then, suddenly, we by the use of the brush, sponges, pieces of Cloth of ya.™ ae 
ran into the logs. I heard a tearing sound on the hills above, | textures, combs or simple tools. It is then painted MALE 
there was a volley of tremendous splashes, and hundreds of _—in two colours if desired, the high lights of the = glad 
logs suddenly reared their yellow bodies out of the water before being wiped off while still wet, to show the first ak Pe Coe 
Deneat 


us. This happened all the way to Solleftea. The loggers 
were sending the trees down the river. They branded them, 
rolled them to the edge of the hills, and gave them a push. 
The seaward flow of the water did the rest. In a few minutes 
the river was choked with them. We had to run them down. 
It was a fascinating experience. These masses of timber, 
many much larger than our steamer, and the width of a man’s 
waist, drove straight at us. Sometimes our bows flung them 
aside to slide greasily upon each other’s backs. More often 
we would go right over them. There would be a muffled boom, 
for all the world like long-range gun fire, as they struck our 
sides ; our little boat would quiver and the logs would be 
spurned up, turning mad spirals, in our wake. It was a strange 
but wonderful introduction to my quict room in the hotel at 
beautiful Solleftea. Herpert Martin. 


The Modern Home 
New Walls for Old 


“ Barpus built a wall”—perhaps the most famous wall 
in literature ; but memory does not serve to tell me what 
he did with it next. Probably, since Latin exercises tend to 
be definitely militaristic in tone, he decorated it with a few 
nicely-placed loopholes and set a tower at each corner. We, 
to-day, can usually leave the building of our walls to others 
or find them ready built for us; but, lacking the dictates of 
utility which narrowed Balbus’ choice, we find ourselves 
periodically exercised over the problem of their decoration. 
These troubles usually reach their crises in the spring, when 
the first signs of that great annual redecoration outdoors 
impel us to vie with it in a small way—even if it be only 
to the extent of a new wallpaper for the dining-room. In 
all too many instances this urge results merely in the summon- 
ing of a book of wallpaper designs from the local decorator, 
an increasingly haphazard search for a “nice” pattern 
as cach member of the family gives an opinion and as judgment 
grows confused by variety, and a final selection of which the 
best that can be said is that it is no worse than its predecessor. 
The weak spot in this procedure is the absence of any pre- 
liminary deliberation. It needs a skilled eye and an exception- 
ally sturdy judgment to choose well under such conditions. 
A far safer plan is to ponder well all considerations in advance, 
decide exactly what is wanted—and then seek for it until 
it is found. Putting the question of colour aside, let us see 
what these considerations should be. 


Firstly, I think, pattern or no pattern. The purdoniums, 
“~anterburys and innumerable what-nots of Victorian furnishing 
have become notably diminished by now (though there is 
still room for further elimination) ; but unnecessary pattern 
is still far too much in evidence. It may be asked: when is 
pattern necessary or unnecessary ? Pattern in wall-coverings 
may be necessary to reduce the apparent size or alter the 
proportions of a room, to bring into harmony elements other- 
wise incongruous, or to provide interest in itself where some 
more worthy object of attention is lacking. In any of these 
functions it is hindered by the presence of other conflicting 
patterns. It may be laid down quite definitely that obtrusive 
pattern should never be present in upholstery, wall and 
floor coverings together ; the result is bound to be less satis- 
factory than if the majority be kept plain as foils to the rest. 
Should the pattern of this be unworthy of the attention thus 
given it should not be there at all; and worse might be done 
than to commission some young artist to provide an appropriate 
decoration. The principals of our various art schools would 
gladly suggest candidates. If the furniture be good, our 
principal aim should be to show it off to the best possible 
advantage; and here pattern is little likely to be of service. 

It seems a great pity that, in this country at least, plaster 
has come to be regarded as a shameful object, fit only to hide 
the irregularities of bricks and mortar, and then itself to be 
hidden ; for it provides in itself one of the most pleasant and 
suitable indoor surfaces, cither left entirely plain or orna- 
mented in some simple manner consistent with its nature. 
Those who saw the International Paris Exhibition in 1925 
may remember the charming sgraffito decoration of the Polish 
pavilion, where the surfaces of the wet plaster had been 
coloured (black in this instance) and then scraped with a tool 
in a simple, characteristic pattern revealing the original colour 
beneath. But such a course can be of little help in a house 
where the plaster has been ruined by successive applications 
and removals of generations of wallpapers. One of the most 
satisfactory ways of dealing with such a case is by the applica- 
tion of ‘* plastic paint,’? which is coming into increasing use. 
This material is painted on as a thick, creamy plaster up to 
a thickness of one-eighth inch or so, thus hiding all irregulari- 
ties, and while still wet can be textured in almost any way 


This treatment is by no means expensive 
unlimited scope. If good quality paint and glaze g 
is completely washable and almost everlastine 

o° 


The surfaces of many wallboards now on the m: 
very pleasant in shade and texture—particular| ae uf 
from the crushed fibre of the sugarcane. They” One mad 
alternative method of concealing faulty plaster ed ay 
back to their employment in the natural state ts the ray 
sibility of making their joints inconspicuous, Thei ipo 
large panels is somewhat reminiscent of cheap or ml ve it 
structures ; but a delightful effect can be obtained } ~ mat; 
them into relatively small squares, say, twelve its 
with bevelled or rounded edges, and fixing them eith inden. 
pins (which can be rendered invisible) or adhesive — 
They can then be left plain or treated as desired P ne 
ordinary materials, the cheapest, plain distemper has te 
almost entirely superseded by the so-called “ water. Dai “ 
or washable distempers which do not rub off, T vit “i 
very hard, cold surface and are rather prone to li 
condensation, which in turn may result in discoloured patch | 
though some of the better brands claim to have minimiz 
this. They can be varnished if required, and provide gn “ 
expensive alternative to real paint or enamel, which js, hoy 
ever, always to be preferred as being warmer, more | 
and of better appearance. 

The patterns of most English wallpapers are still deplorably 
behind modern taste, though, curiously enough, some of theid 
advertisements are excellent and raise hopes doomed rarely 
to be fulfilled. Far better in this respect are the design, 
of a paper printed in artists’ oils and, therefore, washabld 
and practically fadeless. One can hardly believe that the 
artists of this country are to blame : the designs are obyious\ 
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available ; and it is to be hoped that the manufacturers mag |!" al 
soon allow themselves to make freer use of them. Manq 
of the unpatterned papers, on the other hand, are goo} as 
and the general quality all that could be desired. | ney 
On the Continent figured fabrics are much employed gq 0 mnt 
wall-coverings, jute and linen being especially popular, [if «t+ Fr 
is doubtful if they will ever find any wide use in this country 4 4 
nor is their employment to be whole-heartedly commended cicets 0 
on hygienic grounds: the problem of keeping them clea - ged 
must always present difficulties. Nothing at all can be said ee hs. 
for the use of figured silk brocades which still persists in Sanie * 
Franee—even in modern interiors: the result is almost] — 
always anaemic and unpleasant. Inlays of multi-coloured 
straw or thin wood-shavings applied in the manner of mosai 
-an be used to great effect. Japanese grass-paper, parchment |. Thes! 
wood-paper, foil-paper—there is almost no end to the material, with !t ' 
which can replace —often at little expense—our usual wallpaper} lists 
or distemper. pong 
een ., Eh 
One last tendency should be noted: that of building walls} py 49 
out to different levels, forming sunk panels, often in graduated | states | 
steps. While this is chiefly available to the architect designing} how w« 
a new house, it is often possible by such means to effect aj by ara 
welcome change in the whole character of an almost hopelessly | ‘the | 
uninteresting room. G. M. Bounparry, | what 2 
they we 
part of 
Answets to Questions on Heroes, Empetots| |i" | 
and Kings perforn 
produc 
1. Phaeton, the son of Helios, the sun-god: he attempted to} 
drive his father’s horses across the sky with disastrous results.— 
2. To Cadmus, son of the King of Phoenicia and brother of Europa, 
who introduced an alphabet of 18 letters from Egypt or Phoeniciag Sine 
into Greece. Burke refers to printed characters as “ the swarthy] itil J 
daughters of Cadmus.’’—3. Achilles, of whom, when he was nine] Parliar 
years old, it was predicted that Troy would not be taken without] wither 
him. His mother disguised him as a maiden and placed him among§ to tho 
the daughters of Lycomedes. From his golden hair he was calle! § hoped 
Pyrrha.——4. To Augustus. Since Quintilis, the natal month off ment 
Julius Caesar, had been renamed Julius in his honour, the Roman} sgges 
Senate renamed Soxtilis the Augustus, taking one day from the§ len : 
month of September and adding it to the thirty days of Sextilis f lave 1 
in order that Augustus should be in no way inferior to Julius.— Sate 
5. Hadrian; his horse was Borysthenes.——6. The Emperor indust 
Justinian (Codex i, 14).——7. Alaric, King of the Goths, who died way ¢ 
in 410 A.D. Tho Goths, through the labour of their captives, Wo 
diverted the course of the river Busentinus, and the King’s sepulehre. that 
adorned: with Roman trophies, was built in the vacant river bed. oe 
The water was then sent back to its channel, and the sceret of the} 5 4), 
spot was guarded by the massacre of the captive labourers.— wiqui 
8. Charlemagne.——9. The famous Caliph Haroun al Raschid.—] },,; 
10. For the mad King Charles VI.——11. Henry VIII, who owne(} ig 
a country residence in Essex called Jericho, and who often absented of th 
himself from London for a week-end visit, hence the phrase * Goneh 
to Jericho.”——12. The tomb of Childeric, King of the Saliauf yi. 
Franks, who died in 481 A.D., was discovered and opened in 169». 
It contained 300 golden bees which were removed to Paris 
Napoleon had the bees copied for the decoration of his coronatiol§, Jy 
mantle, and adopted them as his own device. lrop 
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vie SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE WORLD CONDITIONS 
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lle f hoped that nothing would be done to hinder its continued develop- 
Of mnt in this country. For that reason he regretted that the 
nan suggestion of the further enquiry proposed in Parliament had not 


the # been adopted by 


lis. § lave welcomed ; one from which they had nothing to fear. When 
— Sate protection or direct. encouregement was given to a particular 
rorf industry, the fullest disclosure of ‘the essential facts was in every 


ied way desirable. 
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lrop vf 22 per cer 


lamers’ purehasing power had fallen away and the great increase 





he loss they had sustained through the deaths of Lord Melecnett 


trading results, however, were but a reflection of the conditions of 


Comparing 1930 with 1929, the volume of physical produe- 
Bion showed a decrease in the United Kingdom of 8 per cent., in 
5 May fermany 16 per cent., Canada 14 per cent., and the United States 


and the United States nearly 26 per cent. Even eliminating the 
by over 18 per cent. So long as Gt. Britain was dependent upon 


9 ach more damaging to her than a similar percentage fall was to 
ts. in France or Germany or the United States. 


cent. in Germany by 48 per cent., in Italy by 55 per cent., in Canada 


what might be termed secondary commodities. That was to say 
they were not Consumed by the general public as such, but formed 
part of the raw materials of a large number of other industries. 


their products were of the highest quality thoroughly fitted to 
jerform the specific services required of them and that in their 


World competition last year had heen very severe, Fut he believed 
tht insane price-cutting was ceasing, so that producers all over 
the world were beginning to co-operate more with one another 


if ‘licteney of production. They were not unmindful of the difficulties 
of the textile trades, and they felt a responsibility for keeping 
prices as low as possible in order that they might contribute to 


Tn 1930 the index of prices for agricultural products showed a 





THE DYESTUFFS AND FERTILIZER INDUSTRIES 





SIR HARRY McGOWAN 


ON THE POSITION 





general meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
1 yesterday (March 31st) at the Central Hall, 


fowan, K.B.B. (the chairman), after referring 


) and the Karl of Birkenhead and the appointment 
rman of the company, said that during the past 


io might be inclined to take it as read. Their 
had experienced, and he must therefore ask 


var With him while he laid before them one or 
marked out the severity of the present industrial 


while most other industrial countries had had 
o a diminution in the export trades. Expressed 
‘s, the United Kingdom showed a fall of 22 per 
‘rcent., Germany 11 per cent., Italy 19 per cent., 


ige in the price level, British exports had fallen 


any given percentage fall in its volume was 


DECLINE IN EMPLOYMENT. 


the volume of production had necessarily brought 
1 the volume of employment. Taking the latest 


nent had increased in this country by 72. per 
n Australia by 8L per cent., and in the United 


he depression was. It had been accompanied 
he wholesale price level of primary commodities. 


hich their companies manufactured were largely 


was devoted to the dual task of ensuring that 


most economy and efficiency were practised. 
THe Dyesturrs INpustTry, 

last year the Dyestuffs Act had been renewed 
Ist, 1931. He felt that in taking that action 
ed very wisely. The dyestuffs industry, although 
pect of its turnover nor particularly remunerative 
in it, rendered a great national service, and he 


H.M. Government. It was a step they would 


enefit. The quality of their dyestuffs was now 


the development of research and the growing 


THe Fertimizer INpustTry. 


it. in the principal countries of the world. The 





in the use of nitrogen fertilizers of recent years had been arrested 
For that reason their output of sulphate of ammonia at Billingham 
had been considerably below capacity in recent months. That 
situation had been accentuated by the sulphate made as a by- 
product by gas, coke oven and other undertakings necessarily 
having the first claim on the impaired markets. 


3ASELESS Rumours DENIED. 

The condition of the nitrogen industry appeared to have given 
rise to many baseless rumours about their factory at Eillingham. 
It was said, for instance, that the works there were about to be 
closed down entirely, that only a trifling use was being made of 
the existing capacity, and that that large plant was already out 
of date. Allegations of that kind were equally untrue. Naturally 
they were much concerned to see some of their most modern plant 
operating on a scale of merely partial production, but it must 
be remembered that when they had embarked nearly three years 
ago upon the extension of their nitrogen plant that action had 
been fully supported by the study of the market situation which 
was then made. The additional manufacturing capacity created 
would have been in full operation to-day had not the balance 
between supply and demand for agricultural products been abruptly 
broken by a great increase in agricultural productivity leading 
to an unprecedented fall in market price. The situation hac 
keen aggravated by the absurd lengths to which economic 
nationalism had been pushed by the erection of new plants in 
many of the smaller European countries, on the ground that they 
must be self-contained in that branch of production, 


RELATIONS WITH GERMAN SYNDICATE. 

Their relations with the largest makers in the world—the T. G, 
Farbenindustrie and the German Nitrogen Syndicate—continued 
to be satisfactory. As a direct result of the friendly co-operation 
between their companies an agreement had been arrived at last 
summer between the principal European nitrogen producers. 
That agreement, known as the Nitrogen Industry Convention, 
to which the Chilean producers were also parties, had been entered. 
into for a preliminary period of one year with a view to arriving 
at a more permanent basis for the future. The agreement had 
had the effect of regulating synthetic production to demand, of 
stabilizing prices for nitrogen at a rather lower level than obtained 
during the previous fertilizer year, and of providing orderly market - 
ing arrangements. The interests of both consumers and producers 
had thus keen safeguarded. Discussions were now proceeding 
for the future regulation of the industry, which, he trusted, would 
prove successful, 


BILLINGHAM AS A Propucer oF GeNERAT, CHEMICALS. 


Their own nitrogen works were equipped with absolutely modern 
plant of the highest efficiency, capable of production at a cost 
which they believed to be lower than that of any other world 
producer. “In speaking of Billingham, it was essential that one 
should realize that those works were much more than a producer 
of fertilizers. They were the home of their latest and most modern 
plants for the manufacture of nitrogenous products for other 
than agricultural purposes, and of a variety of other chemicals, 
notably metallic sodium, sodium cyanide, methanol, electrolytic 
caustic and chlorine and acetie acid. The demand for those 
products formed part of their general chemical business and was 
not affected by the depression in the fertilizer industry. 


Foreiqan AND Empire Exvort MARKeTs. 

Over the past four or five years the companies’ export trade 
had shown a marked expansion. The secret had lain in the estab- 
lishment of their own widespread selling organizations in the 
respective markets. During the past two years their interests 
in Australia had been entirely reorganized and consolidated. 
Provision had been made for joint development for the manu- 
facture of nitrogenous fertilizers when the demand for that product 
reached a level which would justify domestic manufacture. 1930 
had been the first complete year in which I.C.1. fertilizers had 
been available in the Commonwealth, and sales had been well 
up to estimates. Similar steps had also been taken to consolidate 
the various interests in Australia for the manufacture and sale 
of ammonia for various industrial uses. Imperial Chemical 
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Industries of Australia and New Zealand had earned profits in 
excess of the previous year. He had every confidence that Australia 
would, in due course, emerge from her present economic diffi- 
culties and regain sound financial conditions. When recovery 
jad been made, there was no doubt that their Australian business 
would continue to expand. 

In Canada, the depression had extended throughout the year. 
Gross sales by Canadian Industries, Ltd., had fallen very little short 
of the preceding year, and its dividend had only been slightly less 
than that for 1929. The profits of the South African- Company, 
African Explosives and Industries, Ltd., jointly owned by the 
De Beers company and themselves, had shown an increase for the 
year 1930, due mainly to increased manufacturing efficiency, as the 
volume done had only been @ little larger. The net profit for 1930 
had touched a new high record and they had benefited by a larger 
dividend. A new fertilizer mixing factory had been opened at 
Salisbury, Rhodesia, and the trade in that territory showed a 
gratifying increase. 





At the Natal factory a further superphosphate unit was now 
being added. A synthetic ammonia plant, sufficient for local 
demands, was being built at the factory at Modderfontein, outside 
Johannesburg, and plants for the oxidation to nitric acid of the 
resulting ammonia were being erected at the same works as well as 
at Somerset West, Cape Town. The use of those modern processes 
would greatly reduce cost. When the present agricultural de- 
pression passed, a resumption of the steady increase in the demand 
for fertilizers in South Africa might be looked for. Close connections 
had been established with the development of mining in Northern 
Rhodesia. The day would come when that development would 
necessitate the erection of a new factory in Northern Rhodesia 
tor explosives and other products required by the mines. 


Tue Year’s Prorits. 
The net profit for the year 1930 amounted to £4,473,392, as 
compared with a profit of £5,780,208 for the previous year, or a 
decrease of 224 per cent. With the appropriation this year of 


£500,000, the Central Obsolescence Fund would amount to 
24,500,000. The manufacturing subsidiary companies had certain 


obsolescence reserves of their own, which exceeded £8,000,000, 
Over £2,000,000 had been spent out of revenue in maintaining plants 
in up-to-date condition. The general reserve account stood at 
£12,725,000. The dividend on the preference shares for the two 
half years and an interim dividend on the ordinary shares had been 
paid, and the directors now recommended a final dividend on the 
ordinary shares of 3 per cent., making a total dividend on those 
shares of 6 per cent. for the year. 


A Srecrric DECLARATION CONCERNING Prortits. 

Although it had been stated at previous annual meetings by the 
Jate Lord Melchett, he (the chairman) regretted the necessity to 
repeat, as he did with all emphasis he could command, that no part 
of the profits of their company, either for the current year or for 
any of the preceding years, had been drawn from profits on the sale 
of investments or securities. Such profits had, indeed, been made, 
both by their company and by various subsidiary companies. In the 
Jattcr case, under their policy of centralizing all finance, such profits 
had been transferred to the balance sheet of Imperial Chemical 
Industries in the only manner in which they could be transferred, 
that was, by way of dividend. Notwithstanding that method of 
transfer, those profits had never been credited to their profit and 
Joss account. ‘The published annual profits of the company had 
thus never been inflated by fortuitous profits of that nature. On the 
contrary, in every case they had been dealt with as capital profits 
available only for capital purposes. As such they had either been 
openly carried to the credit of the general reserve as in 1928, or 
applied in writing down the capital value of one or other of the assets 
of their company. Ho trusted that that specific declaration would 
serve once and for all to put an end to statements or suggestions 
that any part of the profits of the company had been derived from 
speculation or dealings in securities. 


RESEARCH ESSENTIAL, 


Their annual expenditure upon research work was heavy. 
Research, however, was an essential activity of the chemical industry 
and, unless it was pursued unceasingly, they could not hope to main- 
tain their position in the forefront of world enterprise. Research 
expenditure was mainly directed to the four following objects :— 
(1) Controlling and directing of the modernization and concentration 
of manufacture; (2) improving the quality and reducing the cost 
of their numerous products; (3) developing analagous manu- 
factures and manufacturing methods ; and (4) investigating allied 
processes offered by outside interests. 

The effect of their consistent research policy showed itself in 
three directions. First, alternative processes were worked out 
for the manufacture of existing products, while other allied products 
were also developed. For instance, they had begun, or were about 
to begin, the manufacture of a large number of products not pre- 
viously made in this country. Those included synthetic acetic 
acid, tracer shot gun cartridges, various products from waste 
gases, nitre-cecllulose plastics for linoleum, the new concentrated 
fertilizers he had mentioned, and a large addition to the range of 
their dyestuffs. Secondly, it contributed to a reduction of costs, 
and thus tended to preservo the margin of profit which was con- 
stantly being encroached upon by the downward movement of 
the market prices which their commodities commanded. ‘Thirdly, 


with the application of their products to the m 
goods. Finally, it served gradually but pers 
existing processes of manufacture by 
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it solved problems put te them by other manufacturers, in connection 
[ ~ 


and local jn 
tive, vision, originality and freshness of outlook. Thee declare 
such flexibility and freedom that new ideas could flow With [ondot 
friction backwards and forwards between the centre and the New 5 
cumference. Contact with their customers ranged over a Ae ; cons 
which was almost world-wide. every movement there arising in om 
variations in demand, changes in fashion, the emergence of a Joans 
competition, the rise and fall of other industries, had to be ints unworl 
preted back to the central management in order that the appropriay pounds 
modifications might be made in manufacturing activities, If a] 
a problem of co-ordination resting ultimateiy upon full and gyy, 
pathetic understanding of human relations. In that field the By 
believed that during the past four years they had made Constan} “nt I 
progress. ~ pan 
After a period of concentration extending over that length, has ac’ 
time, during which they had reached a fuller experience and wndey 0% PO& 
standing of their various problems and difficulties, they had no it WwW 
moderated that tendency towards centralisation. A new gchey, Comm 
of internal administrative organization had been brought into fon; ne 
which was designed to increase the burden of responsibility j quen 
various degrees further down the line which stretched continuoys) defaul 
from the central direction to their innumerable customers. Ref is pre 
ponsibility was the essential element of training for manageriff fallen 
work, and they would thus best secure continuity in a high lev hat 
of executive ability, so necessary as death and retirement causa tha 
gaps in their leading personnel. They were confident also that th Austr 
changes which had been made would result in very considerab) and a 
economies of a permanent character. the e¢ 
They were prosecuting an unremitting search for manufacturing loans 
economies. Phey had extended that enquiry to their administratiy inipol 
organizations. iivery expenditure that could not be fully justifis (omt 
was being eliminated. Other manufacturers, they had no douly on 
were following the same course. <As dividends fell, following t): the a 
lower profits emerging from a lower price level, every individu, “ Per 
would be compelled to make a similar cxamination of his ow “8 
expenditure. ‘The same ruthless, searching examination mu ; a 
be made by national and local government authorities, and follow: boas 
by essential action. For that reason they welcomed the appointmen Sta 
of a Governinent Economy Committee. sar 
192 
Labour REtATIOoNs. are 
Their relations with all their employees and workers continue wae 
to be of the most friendly description. The works councils wenfR ho ¢ 
functioning admirably. Representatives of the management av bond 
of the workers met at regular intervals in order to discuss problens “| 
common to their respective parts and to seek solutions whichB joa 
were mutually acceptable and beneficial. the § 
debts 
Om rrom Coan. N 
The late Lord Melchett had told them last year that a pilot f fron 
plant for the conversion of coal into petrol and fuel oil by hydro fF ng 
genation had been put into operation. As a result of their research f 
work during the past year they had secured a marked fall in the 0 
working costs of the coal-oil process. The quality of the petro — rem 
produced was beyond question. It was equal in its anti-knock§ fina 
qualities, for instance, to the finest grades at present on the market Tin 
So far as they were aware, they were the only company inthis} . 
country or the Empire which had brought to a successful conclusio m 
the ditficult technical operation of hydrogenating coal into petro J Isst 
with but a small residue of wasto product of no value. Ther ma 
process had nothing in common with low temperature carbonizatia pro 
processes, which produced small quantities of liquid fuel as ¢ 
by-product only. The eventual establishment of that industy i 
in Great Britain, he need hardly add, would be of immense sit B wht 
nificance in the protection of the national economic and strategu the 
positions. The 
Fourcuns Prosrects oF I.C.I. thi 
All experience proved that the process of emerging from a perio the 
of industrial depression was normally longer than that occupie ine 
by the descent therein. Recent months had afforded some evidence gue 
that the fall in the price level had slowed down. Within a shor F wo 
period an upward trend might appear. Prospects in 1931 dependel F Co 
upon that movement. For the first two months their volume ot _ 
business compared favourably with the average of the later months 
of 1930. .The curves of industrial activity in 1931 would reflect an 
the degree of confidence in the stability of prices at home ant res 
abroad. Shareholders would understand, therefore, if he refused wl 
to prophesy the results that they would show this year. It would th 
be sufiicient to assure them that the directors would continue & an 
search for efficiency and economy. The dividend for 1931 depende to 
almost entirely on the volume of business secured and the move 
ment of prices. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ith some reluctance that I am returning to-day 
subject of Australian finance, for I have quite 
eeently dealt at some length with the Australian crisis 
in these columns. ‘The developments of the past week, 
coms, have been too remarkable to pass over in 
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: ce glence. On the 26th of last month it fell to the lot of 
antly . ‘ke Commonwealth Premicr to announce im the House of 
eral wf \ssembly that the Premier of New South Wales had 
Cal init eclared his intention not to remit to the bankers in 
feevd, Tondon the amount required to meet the interest on 
the Yew South Wales Bonds falling due on April Ist. As 
a fing 4 consequence of this announcement all Australian 
singin Toans fell in almost panicky fashion to a level wholly 
bi mworthy of Empire securities coming within the 
propria hounds of the trustec list. 
:, m CoMMONWEALTIE. RESPONSIBILITY. 
SVQ 
eld the By or before the date of this article appearing in 
Constagl pint it will he known whether or not New South Wales* 
ngth has actually defaulted in its payment of the April interest, 
1 ch or perhaps, in view of the attitude taken by Mr. Lang, 
ad nol it would) be more correct to say whether the 
schew ff Commonwealth Government has permitted the conse- 
ha quences of Mr. Lang’s action to be translated into a 
Bee default so far as the bondholders are coneerned. For it 
. Rell is probable that New South Wales stocks would have 
lager fallen even more than they have done but for the fact 
h levi that some two years ago the Federal Government of 
bat th Australia took over the obligations of the various States 
lerabiff and a Loan Council was also established bringing under 
the control of the Federal Government all future external 
‘turin loans raised by the Australian States. In view of the 
tratiy importance which attaches to this responsibility of the 
rors Commonwealth Government, it may be useful to quote 
gti the actual terms of the Act of 1929. Under the head of 
viduff’ “Permanent Provisions ” there occurs the following : 
pe “Subject to the provisions of this Part of this Agreement the 
Res Commonwealth will take over on the Ist July, 1929: : ; 
a “(1) the balance then unpaid of the gross public debt of each 
q State existing on 30th June, 1927; and 
“(2) all other debts of each State existing on the Ist July, 
1929, for moneys borrowed by that State which by this Agreement 
are deemed to be moneys borrowed by the Commonwealth for 
| and on behalf of that State— 
NUE and will in respect of the debts so taken over assume as between 
WerE the Commonwealth and the States the liabilities of the States to 
sh bondholders. 
= “(a) Subject to this clause the Commonwealth will pay to bond- 
"QB holders from time to time interest payable on the Public Debts of 
the States taken over by the Commonwealth as aforesaid other than 
debts due by the States to the Commonwealth.” 
: Not only, therefore, would it seem to be quite clear 
HE jrom the foregoing that the Commonwealth Government 
: aceepted this responsibility for the State debts, but in 
th @ most of the new Loans which have been issued since 2 
tw f reminder has been given of this new feature in Australian 
mf iimance tending to reassure investors. Indeed, the 
hi Times of Friday last quoted a referenee which was made 
io J mm the prospectus of the last New South Wales Loan 
tf issued in December, 1927, a special point being then 
e'F made of the clause in the Validation Act of 1929. The 
ME prospectus said : 
thy “This agreement will operate for two years, before the end of 
If which period the people will be asked by referendum to embody 


gu theterms of the agreement permanéntly in the Federal Constitution. 
The agreement contemplates that the Commonwealth shall take 
over the debts of the States. ... This agreement will apply to 
this and all existing loans of the States... . When embodied in 
4 the Federal Constitution . .. securities issued by the State, 
induding the present issue for New South Wales, would be 
; guaranteed by the Commonwealth, and the principal and interest 
i would be a charge on the consolidated revenues of the 
Commonwealth and the State eoneerned.” 





Is * At the time of proof revision comes the weleome but expected 
announcement that the Commonwealth Goveriment has aecepted 
responsibility for the April interest on the New South Wales Loans, 
(f— while all the cables from Australia testify to the indignation 
u throughout the country with regard to Mr. Lang’s action. Hence I 
am able to make the title of this article Repudiation Repudiated and 
| to record a rally in Australian stocks, Ao Wis 


COMPANY MEETING. 


HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


EXCELLENT RESULTS. 





MR. J. A. PLUMMER ON EASTERN TRADING 
CONDITIONS. 





Tue ordinary yearly general meeting of the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation was held on February 28th at the City Hall, 
Hong Kong, when the 115th report of the Court of Directors was 
submitted. Mr. J. A. Plummer (chairman) presided. 
The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: After making full provision for losses and contingencies, the 
net profits for the year amount to 20,726,730 dollars, or some six 
and a half million dollars more than in 1929, while expressed in 
gold they show only a decrease of about £16,000, in spite of the 
fact that the conversion rate of exchange has dropped by 32.69 per 
cent. The substantial increase in the silver revenue is, of course, 
largely due to the conversion of our gold earnings at the low rate 
of Is. 14d. 
I say with little fear of contradiction that the past year proved 
itself to be one of the most difficult in the annals of banking, not 
only in the Far East, but throughout the world. In Hong Kong 
and China we were faced with the catastrophic collapse of silver. 
THe StrveR MARKET. 

Silver has fallen nearly 40 per cent. in price during the past 
twelve months, and remains on the down-grade. Regarded as 
part of a general price movement, in which all the metals have 
shared, this decline is nothing extraordinary, and, other things 
being equal, we might count on a corresponding reaction when 
commodity prices improve ; but silver is not merely a commodity ; 
it is also a medium of exchange, and, looked at in this light, its 
prospects are less reassuring. The silver-using countries have 
rapidly diminished in number, and now China remains the only 
important one on a silver-currency basis. Still, the outlook is not 
so desperate if the exchange value of silver can regain a degree of 
stability. 

The low price of silver must tend to increase the consumptivo 
demand, since it stands to reason that when a currency falls in 
value a greater amount is required to meet current requirements. 
Low prices must also, in course of time, discourage production. 
There is, lastly, the effect of restored peace in China, which, if it 
continues, is a factor in the upward direction. 

EASTERN TRADING CONDITIONS. 

Turning now to Eastern trading conditions during the past year, 
it is superfluous to mention that the countries with which we aro 
connected have shared, without exception, in the general world 
depression, besides having, in some cases, experienced particular 
troubles of their own of a political or economic nature, which have 
placed an additional check on trade and enterprise. In India, of 
course, the economic situation has been largely overshadowed by 
political developments. Of these I will only say that I think we 
should add our voice to the tribute paid to the work of the Round 
Table Conference, 

In regard to Japan, there are two financial operations of con- 
siderable moment to record—the return to a free gold basis of 
currency, and the floating last May of conversion bonds in London 
and New York, to provide for the final redemption of the 1905 
Four per Cent. loan, which matured on January Ist last. Tho 
credit of the Japanese Government is reflected in the fact thus 
these bonds now stand at a 4 per cent. premium. 

British TRADE COMPETITION, 

Judged by the Customs revenue totals for the year, there was a 
further decline in the gold value, if not in the bulk, of China’s 
exports and imports, though of no very serious proportions. The 
British piece-goods trade for the year, in cottons and woollens, 
through Shanghai, largely consisted in the liquidation of stocks— 
the divergence between home manufacturing costs, and the prices 
obtainable for the finished goods in China, being such as to discourago 
replacements. With the demand for cheap-priced materials, British 
manufacturers are feeling ever more keenly the competition from 
Japan and from native mills. 

The trade depression at home has centred attention on the trading 
possibilities of China, This, combined with the special distress in 
the Lancashire cotton trade, led to the despatch of an Economic 
Mission sent by the British Government to inquire into trading 
conditions in the Far East, and the best means of advancing tho 
British share. After four months of most thorough and painstaking 
investigation Sir Ernest Thompson and his colleagues are at present 
in this colony engaged in preparing their report. 

Looking at things as a whole, if China can now maintain peace 
and political stability, she should soon be able, with international 
assistance, to tackle effectively her three major and interrelated. 
problems ; the consolidation of debt, the disbandment of excess 
soldiery. and the reconstruction of railways and other means of 
transport. The “if” hinges not a little on the outcome of the 
forthcoming People’s Conference. 

A ready adaptability to the changes of the times is one of tho 
greatest needs for the foreign trader with China. Meantime amoiiy 
the threatened changes there is one which, I think, deserves spevial 
mention. 

The China markets are not exempt from a danger which is looming 





(Continued on page 562. 





up in many parts of the world—namely, Soviet dumping. 
Mr. Moxon seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





VICKERS LIMITED 


REVIEW OF MANUFACTURING ACTIVITIES. 








SIR HERBERT LAWRENCE ON NEEDS OF STEEL 
INDUSTRY. 





THE annual general meeting of Vickers Limited was held on the 
80th ult., at the Hotel Victoria, London. 

General the Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, G.C.B. (the Chairman), 
in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said, in part: 
Although, compared with 1929, the net profit shows a reduction 
of £166,046, the result of the year’s working is not unsatisfactory 
having regard to the very difficult times through which we are 
passing. 

Though a process of rationalization of the shipyards is now being 
carried out through the National Shipbuilders’ Security, Ltd., there 
is as yet no indication that busier times are in store for British 
shipbuilders. 

The reduction in armaments, following the Washington Pact, 
has resulted in a serious decrease in warship construction. Through 
the strenuous efforts of the management of our shipyards, we have 
established ourselves as one of the leading builders of passenger 
liners in the country, and the steps which have been taken by way 
of reorganization and the installation of new production plant, have 
resulted in a considerable reduction in costs, which leads me to 
believe that when the tide turns the company should be one of tho 
tirst to benefit. 

CoMMERCIAL STEELS. 

The exclusion of Armaments from the British Export Credits 
Scheme has lost work to the value of millions of pounds which 
would otherwise have been secured for this country, and has thrown 
on the dole thousands of men. 

During the past year there has been a serious set-back throughout 
the world to the continuous expansion of the steel trade, the produc- 
tion in every country showing a reduction in output. 

So far as our own steel interests are concerned, considerable 
progress has been made with the rationalisation of the business, but 
tho task has been rendered more difficult by the lack of orders in 
all departments. 

The 1930 results of the English Steel Corporation show a con- 
siderable improvement compared with those of 1929—the first year 
of the merger. A trading profit—excluding depreciation—was 
earned, but after writing off special expenditure, including expenses 
and other losses due to the closing down of works, a loss was incurred, 
the due proportion of which has been written off in the accounts of 
Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd. 

The need for reconstruction of the steel industry is generally 
admitted, the movement is gathering strength, and, as the result of 
the amalgamation of the industrial steel interests of Vickers- 
Armstrongs with those of Cammell! Laird and Co., our participation 
in some more comprehensive rationalisation scheme, if and when 
the opportunity occurs, has been simplified. 

AVIATION. 

Our Aviation works at Weybridge and Southampton have been 
largely engaged during the past year in the production of new models 
to replace the “ Victoria,” ** Virginia” and ‘* Southampton,” which 
have rendered such good service to the Air Force for several years. 
We have also devoted considerable attention to the potentialities 
of commercial aircraft and believe that our new machines are as 
good, if not better, as regards performance, payload and price than 
any on the market. 

Apart from the general trade depression which has reduced the 
demand for engineering products, the high cost of manufacture— 
in part attributable to the accumulated burden of charges in other 
industries which supply the materials used—has placed the 
engineering trades at a disadvantage in connexion with foreign 
orders. 

In this country we are also suffering from the disparity between 
the wages paid in sheltered and unsheltered industries, a burden 
which talls on those engaged in competitive trades—shareholder 
and employee alike. 

Cost or Socran SERvIcEs, 

Further, before the War the cost of Social Services was approxi- 
mately £63,000,000 per annum; to-day, including War Pensions 
of £54,000,000, the amount spent is nearer £400,000,000 per annum, 
all of which, either directly or indirectly, must be borne by Industry. 

It is time that we faced facts; time that wo realized that the 
prosperity of this country rests on our ability to manufacture at a 
price which will make our products not only competitive in world- 
inarkets, but also encourage consumption; time that we realised 
that extravagance, whether national, local, or individual, can only 
have ono result. F 

There is no industrialist in this country to-day who wishes to 
reduce the standard of living of the manual worker, but there is 
none who does not desire to reduce the standard of production 
costs so that every worker can carn a living. 

‘THE QUTLOOR, 

I would again emphasize that despite the discouraging outlook, 
the great strength of your Company lies in its financial resources. 
We are in the happy situation of knowing that when some trade 
revival does take place we have the necessary liquid capital to lock 
up in stocks, work-in-progress and book debts. 

The report was unanimously edopted and the dividends ag re- 
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Horervun View. 
It is scarcely surprising, therefore, in view of 
undertakings by the Commonwealth Government . 
the City should still be assuming that the New ot 
Wales interest will be paid on April Ist. Indeed a 
would be no doubt at all on the matter were jt se 
the somewhat ambiguous language of Mr. Scullin a 
he stated that “the issues raised by the action of ‘ 
New South Wales State Government involve at, 
questions of law and policy in relation to the rights « 
well as the obligations of the Commonwealth.” ‘p.* 


soyeee Pres. 
mably, however, these obligations are of an intema 
character connected with the various States and ATE ty i 
concerned with the safety of the bondholders’ interes cad ; 
of an 
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LESSONS FROM THE Crisis, 


There is, however, a lesson to be drawn from the 
recent developments in Australia, which is so important 
and has so direct a bearing upon certain tendencies jn thjg 
country that it would be folly to ignore them. Natio; 
like individuals, are apt to forget that honesty of Purpos: 
requires to be backed by the necessary prudence if PUrpose 
is to be consolidated into action. The individual why 
conducts his finances on the Micawber principle of easy 
optimism and extravagant expenditure may find thi 


Pa 3 
almost unawares he reaches a_ position when he 5 st ~ 
ene ° ° ‘ ar 5 | 
unable, however willing, to meet his obligations. Sy JP the « 
an individual, on reflection, and if he is fair in judgment ff we have 


and look 


on himself, will have to acknowledge that the failure ty « 
it nee SSi 


respect the sanctity of the contract was really in evidence 





. E it may N 
when extravagant expenditure was going on. He was ff that the; 
willing, in other words, to risk his credit and the Sanctity JH we serve 
of the contract wpon a continuance of prosperity. And a #4! * 
with the individual so with a nation; Australia has 

received warnings again and again from within as Well as ho t 
from without to the effect that Socialistic demands in the previous 
matter of wages, hours of labour and costs of production fF fixed D 
were going beyond the power of the country to bear the ora red 
strain, and that any cessation of prosperity, especially i eae 
it hindered the process of continued borrowing, was almost prevaile 
bound to bring about a catastrophe. Those who pr. [B money 
tested, however, were told that their fears were groundless, 4 : 
that they were belittling the resources of Australia, and, par 
indeed, were not acting in a manner worthy of Empir § the: 
loyalty. Nevertheless, the warnings have been found to fF of £2. 


be justified, and when the latest warning of all—and a a 
In ac 





commended were approved, 


friendly one—came from the financial expert who had J "cons 
been specially invited over to Australia to examine the § throug! 
position, the extremists in the Labour Party made it F before 
impossible for sound Finance Ministers to carry out the = 
necessary plans of drastic economics in the National pay 
Expenditure which would have saved the situation, for, J 4 ver 
among other things, it would have made it easy for | Deposi 
Australia to obtain the necessary sterling credits to tideit J. O°" 
over the time of difliculty. 
Cominc NEARER Home. 

And all the time playing, as it were, into the hands of J As 
the spendthrift is the force known as _ political expe- pl 
diency, so that whether it is Australia or the Home i 
Country it is not until the dangers of the situation are J occas 
fully revealed that there seems to be any hope of avoiding [be uy 
disaster. Therefore, 1 would ask to be allowed once again J ™PY 
to emphasize what seems to be one of the great lessons to Wed. 
be learned from recent events in Australia—namiely, that Pasha 
there comes a moment in the conduct of the National F the ¢ 
Finances when to force the pace in extravagance over F %e¢ 
social outlays is to behave not only imprudently but to poo 
endanger the sanctity of contracts. Australia would by t 
probably not be in her present position to-day but for F tions 
certain blows of adversity for which she is not responsible, 
but equally those blows would not have produced present ; 
conditions by themselves. And what are we to say in - 
the case of this country when more than a twelvemonth F jut 
ago in the face of great trade depression millions were — canr 
deliberately added to the National Expenditure with the that 
inevitable result of deepening the depression and o We 
increasing unemployment, until to-day we are again faced J yh, 

(Continued on page 564.) waa 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 





DIFFICULT BUSINESS CONDITIONS 





STRONG LIQUID POSITION 





SIR CHARLES McLEOD’S 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR 





nar ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the National 
Bank of India, Limited, was held. on Tuesday at the Wesleyan 
Hall, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. a 7 

sir Charles C. McLeod, Bt. (the Chairman), said :—The result 
of our year’s operations 1s a net profit of £480,329 as compared 
with £511,132 for the previous year. This, together with the 
amount brought forward from the previous year, shows an available 
talance of £758,791 to be dealt with. Out of this sum we have 
gieady paid an Interim Dividend at the rate of twenty per cent. 
vr annum free of Income ‘Tax for the half-year ended June 30th 
jast, absorbing £200,000 and we propose to pay a further Dividend 
at the same rate, also free of Income Tax, for the half-year ended 
December 31st; to add £50,000 to Otticers’ Pension Fund ; to 
trnsfer £30,000 to Contingency Account and to carry forward 
abalance of £278,791. ; 

All Bad and Doubtful Debts have been fully provided for before 
arriving at the foregoing results. i 

The question of continuing to pay our dividends tax free, as 
wo have been doing, was carefully considered by your Directors 
and looking to the tigures I have given you they did not consider 
it necessary to make any change at present. Naturally we hope 
itmay not be necessary to do so in future, but you will recognize 
that the general trade depression is being felt acutely in the territories 
weserve, and the present trend of events in India is not such as to 
lead us to look for an early return to more prosperous times. 

BALANCE SHEET FIGURES. 

The total of the Balance Sheet is slightly less than that for the 
previous year, namely, by £844,297. ‘he largest item—Current, 
Kixed Deposits, and other Accounts—shows a total of £30,860,47 1 
orareduction of £606,851 as compared with the total at the end of 
December, 1929, and L think that you will agree with me that this 








isa very modest reduction in view of the conditions which have 
prevailed in India and the keen competition by Government for 
money by way of ‘Treasury Bills. Of the latter Government 
jsued during the year Rs. 135 crores and the balance outstanding 
at December 3lst was Rs. 57 crores as against Rs. 35 crores at 
the end of the previous year. 

The most notable changes in the other accounts are a net increase 
of £2,089,997 in our Securities, a reduction in Bills of Exchange, 
including Treasury Bills, of £1,666,818 and a reduction of £771,275 
in advances. 

Considering the difficult times which we have been passing 
through L think you will agree that the results and the figures put 
before you are eminently satisfactory. 

All our Securities are gilt-edged and stand in our books at or 
under market value and the total thereof, together with our cash 
a very liquid position and a very handsome security to our 
Depositors. 

Our House Property Account has been so largely written down 
in the past that we have not deemed it in any way necessary to 
write it down further at present. 

THe Rvurer Ratio. 

Asubject which has given rise to much apprehension during the 
past year has been the maintenance of the 1/6d. ratio. The fear 
of an alteration induced many to remit money out of India, and 
this was done notwithstanding assurances given on different 
occasions by the Finance Member to the effect that the ratio would 
be upheld. Recently the Secretary of State for India stated in 
reply to a question in Parliament, that it was the intention of 
Government to maintain the price of the rupee at the figure of 
I/6d., and that the Government regard the rupee ratio question 
as having been settled in 1927, when the Indian Legislative passed 
the Currency Act by which the rupee was fixed at 1/6d., and that 
the Government would use all the means in their power to maintain 
this rate in accordance with their statutory obligations. This 
ae ng remap has created a much better feeling which is evideneed 
y the higher rates of exchange now ruling in India. The fluctua- 
tions during the year have not been material. 

PouiricAL SITUATION AND TRADE Position. 

When I addressed you last year I stated that we did not consider 
the falling off in trade attributable to political conditions in India, 
but rather to the general depression in trading conditions. I 
tamot repeat this view. I am sorry to say, as there is no doubt 
that Congress propaganda has caused a serious restriction in 
mports by boyeotting British goods—particularly cloth goods. 
It is quite impossible to compute in figures even approximately 
what that loss amounted to, but we do know it is enormous besides 
seriously disturbing the legitimate course of import business. 


The present position is obscure. It was understood that tho 
outcome of the recent agreement between the Viceroy and Mr, 
Gandhi would be the cessation of the active boycott of British 
goods though a preference for Indian made goods was recognized 
as legitimate. In effect this meant a recommendation to * buy 
Indian ”’ just as we in this country employ the slogan ‘** buy British.” 
Actually, however, the Bombay extremists in the Congress party 
appear to be resenting the Irwin-Gandhi pact and so far as wo 
can appreciate the situation, the boycott does not appear to have 
been abated in that city. Whatever may be the outcome it will 
undoubtedly take a long time to get business going again on normal 
lines. 

There has been little fluctuation in the Imperial Bank rate which 
averaged 5.837 per cent., as against 6.323 per cent. the previous year, 
The net imports of gold into India were down to £11,850,000, as 
against £13,375,000 the previous year, while Silver showed a sub- 
stantial increase, being £9,180,000 as against £5,480,000 in 1929, 
This latter commodity has touched record low levels. It stood at 
14d. on December 31st, 1930, and since then has at one time been 
as low as 12d. The lowest figure before the war was 214d, 


Survey or INDUSTRIES. 

In Bombay the cotton trade has not yet shown any substantial 
recovery, but it is natural to expect that before long the Mills will be 
reaping the benefit of the smaller imports of cotton goods and with 
the raw material standing at its present low price the prospects 
before the Industry are better. 

The Jute Manufacturing Industry in Bengal has reeeived rather a 
severe check and Mills have had recourse to a curtailment of manu- 
facture by scaling down 15 per cent. of looms, and working four days 
a week only, while the price of the raw material has come down to 
about Rs. 26 per balo of 400 Ibs. The manufactured article has 
fallen even more in proportion and margins of profit have shrunk to 
a very low ebb. 

The tea crop in India and Ceylon was smaller owing to a system of 
restriction agreed to be producers in India, Ceylon and Java, but it 
does not appear to have had the desired effect of reducing the large 
stock in the United Kingdom or increasing the price of the eom- 
modity, indeed the stocks have increased and prices are lower than 
has been the ease since 1920. The Industry is suffering from a sur- 
feit of medium and common teas attributable principally to an abnor- 
mal extension of planting in the Duth East Indies during the past 
few years. Indian and Ceylon interests have petitioned the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to re-impose discriminating duties and the 
introduction of these would appear to be desirable in the interest of 
Empire grown teas. The Coal industry in India continues to 
improve. 

Conditions in East Africa have been very unfavourable, tho 
fall in the prices of Sisal, Maize and Coffee contributing to a period 
of leanness. If we take Sisal as an example—a year ago the price 
was about £35 per ton—to-day it is £16, and quite £4 or £5 under 
cost of production. The Uganda cotton crop last year has only 
turned out some 126,000 bales as against 204,000 bales the previous 
year. Let us hope conditions will improve during the current 
year. 
. ConpITIons IN INDTA. 

Having recently been to India you will expect me to give you 
some idea of conditions out there. The political position is obscure 
and the Press gives you more than I can on that subject. We 
can only deal with it as regards its effect on our trade with India, 
and in that particwar aspect 1 am not very happy about it. Apart 
from the fact that the price of almost every commodity has fallen 
to low levels engendering a want of confidence in buyers, tho 
financial position is far from satisfactory. Income and other taxes 
have been substantially increased in order to balance the deficit 
in the Budget and meet an ever-increasing Revenue Expenditure. 
The result of the Round Table Conference appears to have pleased 
certain sections of the Indian Community, but whatever Con- 
stitution is eventually agreed upon will take some years to 
materialize, and meantime the uncertainty makes business increas- 
ingly difficult. We can only wait and watch events. Our concern 
must be that adequate safeguards will be provided for all classes. 
In case the picture of India which any of you may have conjured 
up from what you read in the Press may be such that you are led 
to conclude a state of general antipathy between Indian and 
Britisher I am happy to be able to inform you that such is not tho 
ease. Although the small but exceedingly vocal section of tho 
community, generally known as the Extremists, have made somy 
attempt to stir up feeling against British Banks they have mado 
but little impression on the shrewd common sense of the Indian 
business man, and the relations between the Bank and its Indian 
constituents remain as friendly and as satisfactory as ever. 





The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THe annual mecting of Halifax Building Society was held 30th ult., 
at the Alexandra Hall, Halifax, presided over by Sir Enoch Hill, 
J.P., F.C.LS., president of the society. 

The Chairman, proposing the adoption of the report and statement 
of accounts, said : 

We are accustomed in these days to find that the annual reports 
of industrial and financial undertakings too frequently reflect an 
abiding melancholy, not only owing to the undoubted wide de- 
pression in commercial and industrial conditions, but also to an 
unfortunate disposition to regard such conditions in a spirit of 
composure or fatalism on the ground that they arc unavoidable and 
common to all the world. 

We cannot share that mood to-day. 

Bearing in mind the unparalleled degree of unemployment suffered 
by many sections of the community, it would not have been very 
surprising if there had been some measure of shrinkage in the 
business of the society. 

UNPRECEDENTED GROWTH. 

T am happy to say, however, that there has been not the slightest 
setback in any way in the wonderful progress and prosperity that 
has attended the operations of the society. On the contrary, the 
past year has been a period of unprecedented growth and success, 
and there have been very large increases in the total assets, annual 
receipts, invested funds and advances upon mortgage, and also a 
record accretion in the number of new investors and depositors and 
borrowers. 

Turning to the figures in the statement of accounts, you will 
observe that the total receipts in the year (excluding the amount 
received on realization of investments) amounted to the vast sum of 
£34,720,853, and the number of share and deposit accounts open at 
the end of the year was 438,628, showing a record increase of 40,947 
accounts. The new accounts in all departments opened during the 
year numbered 94,020, or an average of 1,800 per week. The share 
and deposit funds stand at £67,754,810, an increase in the amount 
invested of £10,378,066. 

DEMAND FOR MoRTGAGE ADVANCES. 

During the year there was a phenomenal demand for mortgage 
advances, mainly for the purpose of buying or building houses for 
the personal occupation of the borrowers, After careful considera- 
tion by the directors and valuation by the society’s professional 
surveyors, advances upon mortgage of approved securities were 
granted and completed for the record sum of £16,893,072, an 
increase in the year of no less than £4,437,512. 

These remarkable figures of progress indicate, to some extent, the 
benefit which the society is now deriving from the exceedingly wide 
scope of its operations and the facilities it has provided for many 
years past for building society services in nearly every part of the 
country. 

The directors have steadily continued the policy of giving 
preference to applications for advances to enable borrowers to 
purchase or build homes, and as an indication of the class of people 
who derive the greatest assistance from the society I should lke 
to point out that of the total number of 135,405 existing mortgages 
over 106,000, or more than 79 per cent., are for loans where the 
amount owing does not exceed £500. 1 need hardly remind you 
how exceedingly safe is the small mortgage business where the 
risk is so widely distributed. 

One remarkable feature in the experience of the society during 
the past few years, and particularly in the last year, has been the 
really wonderful manner in which the borrowers regularly make 
their mortgage redemption payments, there being no properties 
of mortgagors In possession or seriously in arrear to be reported to 
the Registrar of Building Societies in the statutory schedule. 

ASSETS OF SEVENTY MILLIONS. 

The assets have increased in the year by the record sum of, 
£10,653,056, and now amount to the magnificent sum of £70,047.398. 

Tho position with regard to liquid funds has been further 
strengthened and the total amount shown under this item at 
the date of the account was £16,494,245, including £3,782,613 
cash in the banks. 

FINANCIAL STRENGTH. 

This financial strength consists of British Government securities, 
loans to municipal corporations and local authorities, and cash 
in banks, the whole of which is available at call or short notice. 
It is obvious that the policy of the directors in keeping a large 
amount of funds invested in this form, easily realizable et any time 
in case of emergency, is not only wise and sound but it also provides 
an exceptional degree of safety and protection to investors in the 
socicty. 

The gross profits in the year, after payment of all expenses and 
Income Tax, amounted to £3,118,830, and after providing for all 
interest to investors up to the date of the account there remains 
a surplus profit of £423,909. Out of this surplus your directors 
recommend, in addition to the usual rate of interest, the distribution 
of bonuses at the same rate as in the previous year—namely, a 
bonus of £1 10s. per cent. upon the amount standing to the credit 
of paid-up shareholders, Class 1, and a bonus of £2 10s. per cent. 
to the subscription investing sharcholders upon the total amount 
of subscriptions paid by them up to the end of the preceding year. 

The repurt was approved. 
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Financial Notes 

CONFLICTING INFLUENCES. 
Tut factors operating on the Stock Markets for the day 
immediately preceding the Easter holidays haye been i 
rather mixed character. The disquieting news from India; ; 
the disturbing financial developments in ie 


} Australia haye 
exerted an influence upon all departments of the Stock By 


change, and the outstanding feature, of course, has been th 
flatness of Australian stocks. On the other hand, Home Ri; i 
have displayed a rather steadier tone owing to the aceeptane 
by the three classes of wage-earners of the terms of the on 
given a few weeks ago. In the speculative markets too srty-8¢ 
Mining shares, although reacting a little, have shown a fairl . bo 
firm undertone. The Shipping group has been somewtal ol Pla 
depressed by the passing of the Cunard dividend, Stew 
* * * company) 
Scotrisn AMICABLE. 9 Secrets 
At the recent mecting of the Scottish Amicable Life Asgy. fii ~ Ne 
ance Socicty the Chairman was able to show that the repo, ff! syrt 
revealed an increase of nearly £75,000 in new business figures ial of ts 


> ° e shi 
over the returns for the previous year. Morcover, as regan ony d 
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the past quinquennium the result was also good, for after, liability 
very stringent valuation of assets as well as of the liabilities fl) credito 


with a margin of 20 per cent. of office premiums as reserve fopfynces” 8 
expenses and surplus, the bonus rate is raised to 42s, 64, per fhas?2, due 
cent. per annum, with interim bonus at the same rate, The fgn the ere 
















directors state that they consider the Society to be ina Stronger fs beet adc 
position than ever for the maintenance of high bonuses in thf lav? wri 
future. And Insurance directors have a reputation for cautio gp 
in these matters of prophecy. nds at £8 

* “x * * he total of 


Vickers’ Posirion. te cap 
The impression to be derived from the able speech of ring Wi 
General Sir Herbert Lawrence, the Chairman of Vicker ebit b 
Limited, at the meeting last Monday regarding the situation gh in 
of the company was one of satisfaction with the progres f}j5,431. 

achieved in rationalization and with the financial strength of the profi 
the undertaking but of recognition that these two factoyfier hand, 
require the aid of trade improvement to enable their worth {Me total * 
to be realized. General Lawrence reminded his audience Y°"* 
that the company’s business is still mainly concerned with reed 
armaments and shipbuilding. Vickers itself is now purely eae 
a Holding concern and in speaking of its operative activitie fer f 
he was referring to the subsidiaries. ‘The armament busines, as ceed 
of course, has suffered through reduction of warship con: aga 
struction all over the world, but he referred to the disadvantag fj then 
that British builders suffered in competing for foreign order 
because armament work is excluded from the British Export 
Credits Scheme. On the general subject of disabilities t) B That w 
British trade generally General Lawrence emphasized the Beer ¢o” 


considerable weight of taxation borne directly or indirectly B'? : : 

by industry to provide for social services, and pointed out att 
that it was hopeless for manufacturers to reduce operative Fre 
: : turing 

costs if the non-controllable costs, such as taxation, rate pany 

and transport continued at exorbitant levels. wived | 

* . di 
i. si * he past 
IMPERIAL CoeMicars. The rel 


I referred last week to the fact that, having regard to the Bhat our 
general trade depression, the Annual Report of Imperial Betly | 





Chemical Industries was a satisfactory document. At the ff ° P* 
annual meeting held last Tuesday the Chairman, Sir Harry : aan 
McGowan, gave some interesting figures further demonstrating ee 
the general character of the trade depression. He stated ‘ih gu 
that compared with 1929 the volume of production in the Brorks, 


United Kingdom fell 8 per cent., in Germany 16 per cent. spect « 
in Canada 14 per cent., and in the United States 17 per cent. Bur liqui 
The value of exports from the United Kingdom fell by 2 [view 
per cent., from France by 15 per cent., from Germany by I] Bis cov 
per cent., Italy by 19 per cent., and from the United States Biotinuc 
the decline was no less than 25 per cent. These figures BS po 


found their reflection in an inerease in the volume of ut a 
} s uy . ro . () nt 
employment in nearly all countries and the falling off in the ne 


profits of Imperial Chemicals was really less than could have 
been anticipated, while in some directions there were cheerfil 
developments, both the Australian and South African Byyis jg 
companies having actually earned larger profits than in tht Breeded 
previous year, 
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With regard to the prospects for 1931, Sir Harry McGowal Buying ; 
was naturally disposed to be cautious, though he was able t) Fie ele: 
comment on the fact that the fall in the price level hal Pihat t! 
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%, too, thirty-second ordinary general meeting of the Associated 
fairly ‘and Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., was held on Tuesday last 
\ewhaj I River Plate House, Finsbury Cireus, London, E.C., Mr. P. 
im Stewart (chairman and one of the managing directors of 


¥ ny) presiding. ; 
a (Mr. J. A. White) having read the notice con- 


Asc, ging the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

hatte irman said :—There is no change in the issued share 
renon mie, Cha e af 

Port stl of the company, which stands at £2,319,720 5} per cent. 


gues ference shares and £3,000,000 of ordinary shares. The aggregate 
ards Bunt of debenture stocks redeemed is £107,489, reducing the 
fter 4 liability in respect of these charges to £3,829,018. The actual 
lities, » creditors included in the item * Sundry Creditors and Credit 
Ve for Mbnces” show a substantial reduction, but this item is up by 
1. per f¥i.922, due to the increased reserves made in respect of income tax. 
The Mu the credit side of the balance sheet you will see that £202,683 
Mager ps been added to the fixed assets account during the year, but as 
n the je have written off £375,455 in respect of depreciation and by the 
tion fer of the debenture stock sinking funds, this account now 
nds at £5,847,082, a reduction of £172,772 on last year’s figure. 
e total of our investments shows an increase of £35,866, a part 
the capital found for the extension of works overseas. The 
sunt of stock in trade is down by £21,387, chiefly due to our 
h vrating with reduced stocks of staves and sacks. Sundry debtors 
en ddebit balances show a small increase of £4.258. The amount 
ition cash in hand and at bankers at £506,309 shows an increase of 
Tess 5,431. 
hoff the profit on trading for the year is down by £40,704; on the 
ton fmher hand, the interest and dividends received are up by £61,133. 
orth ine total revenue for the year at £955,150 shows an increase on 
nee t year’s figure of £20,035. We are thus able, after making 
vith Meeeased reserves for taxation and providing £375,380 for deprecia- 
Jy pen eserves and debenture stock sinking funds, and the payment 
7 the 5} per cent. dividend on the preference shares amounting to 
_ 17,584, to recommend to you the payment of a dividend of 
© rer cent. on the ordinary shares, which will abscrb £240,000, 
Oh Baving a balance of £20,065 to be added to the carry-forward, which 
age Mill then stand at £160,964, 
ers 
ort 
to B That we have been able to maintain our dividend despite the 
he Hevere competition met with during the year resulting in a lower 
tly ange of selling prices is due to the satisfactory reductions in the 
ut ests of production which have been achieved as a result of the 
hpenditure on the complete reconstruction of our largest manu- 
turing plants, to the successful efforts of the Cement Marketing 
mpany, our sole selling organization, and to the improved returns 
eived from our investments. The aggregate deliveries during 
le past year of our group constitutes a record. 
The relative prosperity of our Company is largely due to the fact 
¢ Plat our operations have been founded on a definite policy, con- 
| Pstently carried out over a number of years. 
¢ § Yur policy has been to substitute as far as practicable direct 
y Bsponsibility for committee control, then we have succeeded in 
; Pdstituting live for dead fixed assets through the provision during 
j pie past six years of some £1,600,000 for depreciation, the whole of 
hich sum has been expended in modernizing and extending our 
‘orks, In the same period we have reduced our indebtedness in 
spect of debenture stocks by well over £500,000 and improved 
bur liquid assets by approximately £250,000. 
[view with grave apprehension the general industrial position of 
lis comtry which is becoming increasingly weakened by the 
ontinued depression of our basic industries. This country is losing 
lsexport trade. The relative advantages enjoyed by our foreign 
lompetitors are such that it is too late to expect that the pooling 
Hi resources to bolster up the less efficient can regain it. Running 
Anumber of units on part time will never give low costs of 
production. They cannot be obtained by the spreading of a poor 
lemand proportionately over producers with high and low costs. 
his is being proved in the coal trade but it should never have 
ieded demonstration. 
PENALIZING EFFICIENCY, 
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The ill effects of Government interference are not confined to the 
production side of the coal industry, the sales side is disorganized 
owing to the uncertainty created. The quota is unsound, it defies 
the elementary laws governing economic production: it is astounding 
lat there should have been found sufticient members of the House 
‘!Commons to pass a Bill to establish it. If industrial efficiency is 
thus to be fettered and robbed of the results of enterprise there is no 





prospect of progress, of the encouragement to youth waiting for 
opportunity, or of the maintenance of the proud position won by our 
forefathers in the markets of the world. Industrial success is 
essential to the life of the nation. 

Much legislation has been enacted regardless of its effect on 
industry. Our electorate has been demoralized by bribes, mado 
blind to the true facts as to the conditions required to restore pros- 
perity to the country. It has been brought up in an atmosphere of 
false security which it will prove difficult to disperse. Nevertheless, 
the black fact of growing unemployment stands out like a danger 
sign, which cannot be ignored if safety is to be secured. Hard times 
and bitter experience are driving us to find a belated solution which 
should have been forthcoming earlier as the result of foresight and 
courage. : 

THE REMEDY. 


The working classes are gradually realizing that they cannot expect 
to continue to earn high wages and enjoy the finest social services in 
the world whilst our factories are idle through the dumping of 
foreign goods into this country. One cannot get a quart out of a 
pint pot. I believe the country, conscious of the dangerous position 
into which we have drifted is eager for a clear lead and is waiting for 
the tariff problems to be focussed to a simple issue capable of being 
more readily understood. A wonderful opportunity of achieving 
this is at hand. The Federation of British Industries, representing 
the vast majority of the manufacturers of this country, has issued 
a report entitled ‘‘ Industry and the Nation ” ; this offers a carefully 
reasoned and practical solution of the tariff question. It argues in 
effect that as our immediate difficulties are pressing, therefore, let us 
at once impose a general tariff measure to meet them, at the same 
time proceeding to work out a scientific tariff to meet the special 
requirements of each industry. It is in the recommendation as to 
who shall decide on the nature and extent of cach tariff that states- 
manship is shown. The responsibility is removed from the realms 
of party politics, as it should be. It is proposed that an independent 
tariff board should be set up with a status similar to that held by our 
judges. Now, this is a cardinal point which will give assurance to 
many who have dreaded the political pull of any self-interested 
manufacturers. It avoids the lobbying which otherwise would be 
inevitable. The whole scheme is placed on a national basis devised 
to serve the common interest as against the furthering of particular 
interest. 

A Crean Cut Scueme. 

Here is a scheme backed by experienced practical men of industry. 
It forms a nucleus of opinion. A great opportunity presents 
itself for all those who think the time is come for a change in our 
fiscal policy to combine in advocating a common cause. Is not 
the situation so grave that we are entitled to look to political 
leaders to sink party interests, forget personal animosities and to 
unite in the formation of a National Government. I have confidence 
in the common sense of the people of this country: they are 
beginning to realize the dangerous position into which we have 
drifted during a long period of extravagance and indecision. They 
will rise in support of any agreed proposals. I hope you will 
forgive me if I have trespassed on the domain of politics. My 
justification is that they are so closely interlocked with the in- 
dustrial position that it would be impossible to attempt an honest 
survey and ignore them. May I ask you to understand that the 
views expressed are those held by me personally. 

With regard to our prospects the bright feature is the continued 
good home demand which our reputation and service secure for 
our products. The deliveries of Ferrocrete, the original rapid 
hardening cement, and Snowcrete, our white cement most success- 
fully introduced last year, continue to expand steadily and wo 
are still working to effect some further reductions in the costs of 
production. On the other hand, selling prices are low and the 
export trade has fallen off owing to the world wide decline in the 
price of commodities. It is difficult to say when these tendencies 
will be checked, but it is certain that the sound position of the 
company, financial as well as in respect of its efficient productive 
-apacity and marketing organization, places it in a position to 
reap readily the benefit of any improvenent in trading conditions. 

I cannot close without expressing our thanks to our staff at 
headquarters, at our works and overseas, for their hard work 
and loyalty to which our success is so largely due. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts and the approval of the dividends paid and recom- 
mended to be paid, including 8 per cent. on the ordinary shares 
payable on March 31st. This was seconded by Sir Philip A. M. 
Nash, K.C.M.G., C.B., and carried unanimously. 
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certainly slowed down and there was the hope that within 
a short period an upward trend might appear. Prospects, 
as he said, largely depended upon this movement. ‘* Political 
developments and the readjustment of adverse budgetary 
positions, the possibility of co-operation in the control of the 
world’s currency systems, the forced development of German 
and Russian competition, and other clouds on the industrial 
horizon present such inscrutable problems as to make forecast 
hazardous. You will therefore understand,” Sir Harry said, 
‘if I refuse to prophesy.” All he would say was * that so 
far as I.C.I. was concerned their products were not luxuries, 
but lay close to the core of the world’s manufacturing and 
consumption needs. ‘They were essential ingredients of the 
necessaries of civilised life. The structure of the company 
Was never sounder, its organization was elastic and virile. 
In short, L.C.I. was admirably equipped to take full and 
instant advantage of any trade revival that 1931 might have 
in store.” 
% * % S 
ConpDITIONS IN Cina. 

As usual, the speech of the Chairman of the Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation at the recent annual 
meeting held in Hong Kong was of great interest, covering, 
as it did, a résumé of both economic and political conditions 
in China. After dealing with the conditions of the past year 
and the effect of the great collapse in the price of silver, the 
Chairman emphasized the fact that trade conditions were 
already showing some indications of reviving as a consequence 
of the slight improvement which had occurred in the political 
situation, and he was evident:y of the opinion that further 
progress would be made given a continuance of the improve- 
ment in the political situation itself. He mentioned, however, 
among other things, the fact that China, like other countries, 
seems likely to be exposed to the peril of Soviet dumping. 
Not the least interesting part of Mr. Plummer’s address was 
his reference to the British Boxer Indemnity, the settlement 
of which, he considers, promises substantial benefits to 
China’s railways, while he mentioned the prospect of the 
expenditure of some few millions of money in the United 
IXingdom for the purchase mainly of railway material. 

A. W. Kx. 


Stamp Collecting Notes 


Tur month of April will bring three events of varying 
importance to philatelists, in London, Brighton and Paris 
respectively. In celebration of the jubilee of one of the oldest 
yhilatelic societies in the country, the International Philatelic 
Union, founded in 1881, an exhibition of rare and curious 
stamps has been arranged by the members, to which the public 
is to be admitted free by tickets obtainable from the Honorary 
Secretary. By courtesy of the President and Council of 
the senior society, it will be held in the rooms of the Royal 
Philatelic Society, London, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
April 15th and 16th, to be followed by a banquet at Frascati’s 
on the 24th of that .onth. Several Fellows of the Royal 
Philatelic Society who are also members of the I.P.U. will be 
yrominent among the exhibitors, including, it is understood, the 
Vine President (Mr. T. W. Hall), whilst part of the champion- 
ship collection of British postage stamps formed by Mr. 
J. B. Seymour, President of the International Philatelic 
Union, will also be on view. 

The Corporation Art Galleries at Brighton are to be the 
venue of a public display of postage stamps on popular and 
educational lines arranged by local philatelists from April 11th 
to 25th inclusive, and will doubtless prove a centre of 
attraction for stamp-collecting visitors. 

Stamps of the French Colonies are second only in popularity 
to those of the British Empire with the vast majority of 
collectors. An important section of the International Over- 
seas Exhibition, which opens in Paris at the Pare Vincennes 
in April, is to be devoted to the stamps and postal affairs of 
France and her far-flung dependencies. These exhibits will 
be of a purely official character, and should be well worth 
inspection by those philatelists who may be passing through 
Paris during the period of the exhibition, which lasts until 
November. Unfortunately, it has not been possible to find 
accommodation in the exhibition itself for a competitive 
display of French colonial stamps, upon an_ international 
scale, under the auspices of the Société Francaise de Timbro- 
logie, which will be held accordingly in the Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs next September. 

* % Hf % 

Recognizing the King’s abiding interest in the stamps of 
his Empire, of which he owns the most valuable and compre- 
hensive collection extant, the Government of the Union of 
South Africa has recently prepared for His Majesty’s accept- 
ance an elaborate album containing a complete set of the 
new pictorial postage stamps for the mandated territory of 
South-West Africa, mounted on sunk leaves and including 
in addition to the stamps as issued, in mint marginal blocks 
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Hy as 1927, realized the 
whilst a “ flown ” letter . 
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the same stamp went for £42. The first specimens 4 pbel 22°. 
offered at- auction of the special stamps prepared toe i477 AT: 
mail brought from Newfoundland to England by th ps ‘rseas the 
plane *‘ Columbia’ only last September sold for £75 wn jfallen of 


) by £2: 
pease of ! 
reo more t 


and £64 on cover respectively. 
2 * 2% * 
Merely because the centre portion of the design gihot moder’ 
accidentally printed upside down, a 4d. pictorial stan rile the lev 
New Zealand, worth in the ordinary way a shilling pa 05 per ce 
brought £61 last week under the hammer. It is the og Nith 5 
known example of this particular misprint, and has tems yk Exeha 
undiscovered for twenty-seven years, ever since the st ag Oe 
Was first issued. piss 
1 the othe 
yrities W 
' f stituted 
ago there was issued in Portugalfiriod the 0 
special set of stamps commemorative of the seventh get 5 Pet 
tenary of the birth, at Lisbon, of the Franciscan Saint Anti ne out a 
of Padua. The philatelists of those days would have y 
of them, with the consequence that ihe greater part of 
issue had to be destroyed unsold, and to-day they are son phandso! 
what hard to come by. Italy has just produced an alnglfnted in t 
entirely similar series dedicated to the same eremite yyfhd been § 
the seven hundredth anniversary of his death at Padua fringent b 
1231. <A parallel case is provided by the advent of g paghe bonus 
set of Portuguese stamps in celebration of the 360th anqpst™ 
versary of the publication of Camoens’ epic history of (je™™* . 
Lusitanians, Os Lusiadas, having previously paid tribute Ang 
the author’s memory with an extensive series of pictoy Pesto L 
stamps in 1924. Thus religion and literature are glorified on 


Kven in stamps history has a habit of repeating its 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LI}. w 
(Continued from page v.) 

i elev 
the cost of manufactured goods to the price of materials oe ‘| 
imported, by a readjustment of money, wages or otherwise, Wy, W. 
required to bring about a normal exchange of commodities. I.) now 


INDIAN TRADE. arranite’ 

The prospects of Indian trade depended largely upon som) contin 
early change for the better in the political situation and the comianely, 
monsoon, both uncertain factors, but with an improvement ring 
the economic position as the result of better prices for cotta@§yo suc 
jute and tea, he would iook for less interference with the trill and 
and finance of the country. The outlook in other Eastern marke@§ad {alle 
would depend almost entirely upon whether or not there wpital, 
an improvement in the demand for and prices of rubber, tin, rafrith ay 
and sugar, though so far as China was concerned the trade in agfhe net 
with that country would be influenced by the course of silva&ut last 
From all he had said it would be understood that he did not taiffnd ah 
a very optimistic view of the Bank’s prospects this year. TMMfarch | 
directors, however, were not only watching the situation closejhyer 1,1 
but were alive to the necessity of exercising caution, and he coullfthe busi 
only hope that at the next meeting they might be able to rendihver th 
a satisfactory account of the Bank’s operations. he poi 
The report was unanimously adopted. onsider 
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mMoaWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 
















Post INCREASED NEW BUSINESS. 
SUC CE, , , 
Ine, i MR. MICHAEL FALCON’S REVIEW. 





Dther : 

i annual general meeting of the Norwich Union Life Tnsurance 

Stan a was held on the 3ist ult... at Norwich. i 

ed th “Michael Falcon (the President), reviewing the past year’s 

er ; “ia, said that, omitting the boom years 1919-20, they had estab- 
3, 8 





















: iew high record of business written in the Uniied Kingdom 

Rens ty ed 2 475, being £429,694 over the corresponding figure of 1929. 
ed for OTe business in the Trish F'ree State and the Dominions 
the nh allen off slightly, and in foreign countries it was less than in 
i). m9 by £227,946. The total new business was £8,033,634, an 
Pe It was with pleasure that they could say 


of £141,973. wi L C 
that the cost of writing their large new business was 
being only 63.42 per cent. of the new premiums, 
stay puile the level ratio on their total premiums of £3,432,635 was only 
7 05 per cent., a reduction of 2s. 2d. per cent. on the previous year, 
Fa With regard to the assets of the Society, in the aggregate the 
the « kk Exchange valuation of their securities had shown improvement 
Temaip ’ + 1930, but in order to be able to say that each security was 
he sta a of market value, they had only had to write off £353,538. 
the other hand, no credit had been taken for appreciation of 
yrities where the market value exceeded book values, and this 
Ng ityfMhystituted a very substantial reserve. During the quinquennial 
rtugalfibriod the net rate of interest earned on the mean fund had averaged 
nth qher 5 per cent., and last year, allowing for increased taxation, it 
t Antogme out at £4 19s, 7d. per cent. 

AVE I RECORD BONUSES. 

rt of The Quinquennial valuation of the Life Insurance Society showed 
Te Som. handsome profit in the five years of £4,442,389, a figure unprece- 
 alnaffented in the Socicty’s existence over a period of 122 years, which 
ite uyfad been arrived at after augmenting the existing 2} per cent. 
aduy sRringent basis, and making provision for every possible liability. 


rea 
nee MOre 
Sign ygpost moderate, 





f a nage bonuses under Whole Life and Endowment Assurances were the 
rhe angagprgest in the long history of the Society, the percentages of increase 
of nwhat they were able to do in 1925 being, in the main, from 10 to 15 
bute rent, depending upon age and class of policy, which would 
ve Brovide a welcome addition to the policies of their members. 

picto Whole Life bonuses now ranged from £2 14s. per cent. to £4 15s. 


riled @. cent., according to age attained. Endowment Assurances 
nuged from £2 2s. per cent. at maturity age 50 to £3 per cent. at 
RONG, gpaturity age 76. , 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


ODHAMS PRESS 


MR. ODHAMS ON COMPANY’S PROGRESS 














Li) 


neleventh annual general meeting of Odhams Press, Ltd., was 
bidon Tuesday at the Connaught Rooms, Gt. Queen Street, W.C. 
Mr. W. J. B. Odhams (the chairman) said that the net profit 
bil now reached the very satisfactory figure of £261,268. ‘That 
paranted them, even at a time of such uncertainty as the present, 
continuing to pay a dividend at the same rate as last year, 
amely, 175 per cent. on the ordinary shares of the company. 
nenReferring to the Daily Herald he said that they had already had 
cotta@iro successful experiences in large circulation journals—John 
» trill and The People. In 1922, the net weekly sale of John Bull 
arkehal fallen to under 300,000, but by the intelligent employment of 
© Wapital, it had been re-established as a highly profitable journal, 
1, Mrith a net sale of over a million and a quarter a week. In 1924 
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in whe net sale of The People had also been under 300,000 weekly, 
silv@iut last year the net sales had been increased to well over two 
t tiifind a half million weekly. With regard to the Daily Herald, in 


arch last year the circulation was 300,000, and now they were 
oselfver 1,150,000 copies per day and were still growing. Considering 
coumthe business conditions which had prevailed since they had taken 
thdfver the paper, the progress that had been achieved, both from 
le points of view of circulation and advertisements, must be 
onsidered satisfactory. 
The two chief events of the company’s story of the year 1930 
mere the Daily Herald and the opening of the new works in Man- 
hester. For some years the ever-increasing sales of The Pecple 
dad strained the capacity of the machinery to cope with its continual 
velopment, a further problem having been the supply of late 
Niturday news to the North of England when many hours had to 
lededucted for the transit from London. By simultaneous printing 
ut London and Manchester at least four hours had been saved. 
last year he had stated that the business of the company con- 
timed to grow. They had had a larger gross turnover, a larger 
eos profit and a larger net profit than in any previous year of the 
‘company’s existence. The year 1930 in all those particulars had 
fxceeded 1929, and they were also able to show improvement in 
tno less important item, employment. 
4s to the future, all the indications of good progress were most 
5 ‘wWourable, In the billposting business the results so far this year 
and the prospects were as good as in 1930. The progress in their 
Weekly newspapers and journals had been excellent, and there 
ippeared to be every sign of even better results during the present 
‘are With regard to the Daily Herald, they were arranging for 
ditional capital which they had every reason to believe would 
Sho Tho new capital would 


W excellent results to the company. 
in the form of debentures which, in course of time, would be 
pad. The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF 
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DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED. 








MR. J. M. RYRIE ON WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES, 





Tue thirty-eighth annual general meeting of this Bank was held 
on March 3lst, at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Mr. J. M. Ryrie (the Chairman) referred to the effect of tho 
acute and world-wide depression on banks and other institutions, 
expressing the opinion that its cause was to be looked for in tho 
catastrophic fallin prices. It was, he said, in their efforts to account 
for the decline in prices that our leading authorities differed so 
much, but, while no doubt other factors had contributed, the fact 
was that supply had overtaken demand. He did not believe that 
ascarcity or the maldistribution of gold was necessarily responsible 
for the fall, nor did he believe that a different monetary policy 
would have altered the situation ; indeed, he thought that, beginning 
with the boom after the War, and again during a more recent 
period, credit was granted too freely, with the result that inflation 
and over-production followed. The various vain attempts to hold 
up prices in the face of over-production by means of pools and 
schemes to restrict supplies had also proved a source of weakness. 
The disequilibrium between production and consumption as the 
result of the low prices ruling for primary products and the com- 
paratively high prices demanded for manufactured articles was 
illustrated by the fact that, while we were buying our raw materials 
at more or less pre-War prices, we were demanding about 50 per 
cent. above the pre-War level for the goods we exported, tho 
disparity between wholesale and retail prices being responsible for 
the still high cost of living and which in turn stood in the way of a 
reduction of wages. 

PosiTIon tn INpDtraA. 

With regard to the position in India, he could only describe 
the course of events during the past year as depressing and deplor- 
able. The damaging effects of the political agitation upon trade 
and finance were seen in every direction and particularly in tho 
recently published Indian Budget figures. The relatively high 
value of money in India to that in London had attracted foreign 
money to that country for temporary investment in Treasury 
Bills, and this, together with rumours as to the future of the ratio, 
caused an unusual disparity between ready and forward rates of 
exchange. It was satisfactory, however, to learn from both the 
Secretary of State for India and the Indian Finance Minister that 
the Government of India would use all the means in their power 
to maintain the Is. 6d. ratio in accordance with their statutory 
obligations. As to the political situation, before any new Con- 
stitution of the kind proposed could be set up there must be not 
only such co-operation between Indians themselves as would 
settle the problem of minorities but co-operation between the 
Indians and British, while British rights and responsibilities im 
India would require to be recognised and suitably safeguarded. 
India presented a problem of immense importance and difficulty, 
which it would take time to solve, but if it were made a party issue 
in this country the problem would be made all the more difticult 
of solution. 

THe Accounts. 

As the fall in prices had naturally resulted in a reduction of 
the figures relating to the Bank’s transactions, he hoped share- 
holders would consider the accounts satisfactory. The profit, it 
was true, was less by £44,000, but they had been called upon to 
provide for unusually heavy bad and doubtful debts in addition 
to further substantial depreciation in their Indian Government 
rupee paper; but after making the allocations recommended— 
the reserve fund being brought up to the round figure of £1,500,000 
—the directors were able to recommend the usual final dividend 
of 8 per cent., less tax, on each class of shares, and the balanco 
carried forward was practically the same as that brought in. ‘Tho 
balance sheet, while reflecting the depression prevailing last year, 
certainly presented a liquid state of affairs. 

THe OUTLOOK. 

As to the outlook in this country, the constantly increasing 
national expenditure and the resulting heavy burden of taxation 
required to be taken in hand vigorously, and they must hope 
that the Royal Commission appointed to report upon Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and the more recently appointed Economy Com- 
mittee would point the way to Jess extravagant spending. Tho 
coming Budget was awaited with apprehension, and until the 
means to be adopted for the purpose of meeting the large deficit 
were disclosed there was not likely to be any activity in trado 
or confidence in the future. The feeling in favour of a tariff on 
imports of manufactured articles was growing, and so far as this 
was intended for revenue purposes and to avoid any further increaso 
in direct taxation, he would welcome it, but to suggest the imposition 
of a tariff temporarily for the purpose of raising prices seemed 
to him a most disturbing proposal. 

At the moment, therefore, he sew no definite signs of any distinct 
revival in trade, and the fact that so much shipping was unem- 
ployed and railway traflie receipts showed no upward movement 
was not encouraging. But as the selling prices of so many primary 
products were now below the cost of production it was difficult 
to believe that a position of this kind could continue indefinitely, 
and he thought it was not too much to say that we had at last 
arrived at a convalescent stage, though some means of adjusting 

(Continued on page 566.) 
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ativlars, DO IT NOW and get comfort at last. 
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Our poor people, 





)OVERTY IN EAST LONDON 1 
| especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
wits, also toys and books for the children needed.-— Rev, 
pW, CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney Central 
Hal, Commercial Road, London, EB 






Round 


“Theatres, In and London ; 
Their Value and Infinence. 


No Tickets required, but a Collection will be taken. 





JROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 


SCHOOL, 


S.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman 
«. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. EK. 


Lawrence.—-For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 

he oye ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
4 LEGER, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential).—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. | 'The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HkAD-MasTER, 











VACANT AND 








{PPOINTMENTS, &e., 
WANTED 





at writing Showeards 





ARN money home for us: 
Vi good pay~—-GRant, B. 204, St. Albans. 
(HE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, WOMEN’S 


MISSIONARY COLLEGE. Froebel Certiticated 
Jacher preterably with University Degree, required for 
(ulege Staff September, 1931. Must be interested in 
Men Sunday School work amongst young children, 

Residental. 

Apply 
25 Inverleith Terrace, 


The PRENCIPAL, Edinburgh. 





NH E UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOORL. 

WLAM NOBLE F ELLOWSHIP IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Value £200. Te nadie for one year. ‘The jiolder must 


wage ina piece of research under the direction of the 
fesor ot Enylish Literature at the University 
{iplieations, accompanied by published or MS. work 
I(unless the applicant is a graduate in Arts in the 


versity of Liverpool) three names as references, to 
forwarded before Thursday. April 30th, 1931, to the 
ReGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be 
tained 
EDWARD CAREY, 


Reyistrar. 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &e. 
| ECK COLLEGE 
) (University of London). 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.8ec.,  Ph.D.. 


HL. Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
ityoi London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
‘ourses in Classical French, Engli-h, German and Italian 
UFERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
Tniversity Students, Studentships to the value of over 





Ngee FOR GIRLS.--Girls of good education 
J receive practical training af the Central Employ- 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 months 








and inelude shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
committee procedure, office routine, foreign languages, 
&e. Apply <4 on to the SECRETARY, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C, 

SEC RETARIAL AND BUSINESS 


TRAINING. 


Kensington College, because of the extremely high 
standard attained by its students, always has more 
applications for trained Secretaries than it can meet. 
This is at once a tribute to the success of the methods 
employed and a pointer for those who wish to make a 
successiul start in business, The College makes a 
speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and gives 
a written guarantee to provide every student with a 
good salaried post on completion of training. 

Mr. F. S. MUNFORD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone : Paddington 0046. 

Residential accommodation for girls availabl 
College buildings. 


in the 


‘BOY Ss’ SC HOOLS 





AND COLLEGES 








VAMBRIDGE--THE PERSE SCHOOL 
(founded A.D. 1615). 
Head-Master: H. . Wootton, M.A. Hoarding 





and day school for boys, effering unique advant: 
through its close proximity to the University. Very well 
known for successtul work in Classiex, Modern Language 
and Science. Preparatory department for junior boys 
O.T.C. and Scouts. Sehool house, in grounds of fom 
acres. Playing fields 28 acres, 

Apply HEAD-MASTER. 





(LIFTON COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


About 12 Entrance Scholarships value from £100 to 








examination, 
merit. 
For turther information and ap eS ition fortis 


to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, 

wT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL. A Scholarship Examina- 
‘ tion will be held on June 9th, 10th and Lith, 193 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70 and £50. and 
several exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of 
£100 may not be awarded if candidates do not show 
sufficient merit. Candidates must be under 14 on 
May Ist. There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of 
elergy.— Further information can be obtained trom the 


provided that their work is of suflicient 


apply 








BurRsAk, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 

Qt. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. Pilly 
iY equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situstien 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &e,— For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W. E 


BURNSIDE. M.A., Head-Master. 


yi RENT 





COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 

An Examination will be held in June for th: award 
of one open Scholarship, value £50 p.a., increasable to 
£85 in case of need, of four open Scholarships value 
£35-£70 p.a., and of various Exhibitions. Particulars 
from the HkAD-MASTER. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES 


SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 
I A Junior House has now heen 
ope ia cc gitls from 7 to 12. High position, larve 
grounds, riding. Re-ident trained nurse. Entire charge: 
undertaken.-—Principals: Miss MOBERLY and = Mis< 
ROSEMARY Yorne, M.A. (Oxon.). 








‘ << vgn HOUSE 
TH, SUSSEX, 








NELIXSTOWE LADIES’ COLLEGI 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and two Music 
Scholarships (varying from £60 to £30) will be awarded 
on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held durin 
the First, Week in July. Preference will be given to can- 
lidates of 12 to 14 years of age. Girls of 15 and over 
may compete, but a higher standard of work will be 

expected, Special papers for those under 12 





Suceesstul candidates will be required to enter 7m 
September. 
ENTRY FORMS may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, Last date for returning forms May 3tst. 
IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HERTS. Principal, Mrs. 
ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential School 


for Girk. Tele. ‘* Watford 616,” 


()" EEN 

One Foundation Scholars ship of the nominal val 
£10 a year will be offered by the Governing Body on the 
result of an examination to be held in June, 1931, for 
virls under 14 on September Ist following the examina- 
tion. The Governors are prepared to give, as necessary 
an additional grant up to £100 a year to the snecesstul 
candidate, who must prove her need of tinane fa) assist 
ance. Form of application and further partic = to be 
obtained from the HEAD MISTRESS at the school, betor: 
May Ist, 1931. 





ANNE'S S¢ HOOL, CAVERSHAM 


ot 











Mi) are — annually to students of the College, | £25 a year, and 1 Musie Sc holarship of £50 a year. oor ERTL ESS oats 
imdar Is., hy post Is, 4d. Prospectus free.—For full | Preliminary Examination, May 25th and 26th. Final | QT. MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 
aticulars apply to the Secretary, Birkbeck College, { Examination, June 2nd, 3rd and 4th. Particulars from | + (Engtish Church). Beautiful house and grownd-. 
tter Lane, EC. 4, the SECRETARY. Qualified staff— Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 








Regd. 





Destroys MOTH, 





“DNYMUTH” Vrade Mark 


SILVERFISH =? “" 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


pests that prey on_ clothes, 


upholstery, books, etc. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
(continued ) 














































S*, ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL. 
b Church of England Girls’ Public School. 
Chairman: The Lord Bishop of St. Albans. 
University Examinations. Large playing fields. 
New boarding house recently opened. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


S* DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 


\T, MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY.— 
Six entrance Scholarships, varying in value from 
£100 to £40, will be offered next June. Candidates must 
be over 12 and under 14 on June 30th. Successful 
candidates will enter the School in September, 1931.— 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
HEAD-MisTREss. Last day for returning entry forms, 
May 14th. 











rF\HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care. 
Scholarships available-—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 








- 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


pyre AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone: .Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘* SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 








won OOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
h TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J, & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.&J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 

Jondon, E.C, 4. Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS 


TO LET, & > 





iy hae MONTH over 25,000 people read THE 

EAST END STAR. Full of fascinating articles 
and pictures of East End life. Send your name and 
address and I will send you a copy of this month’s issue. 
—Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








HiKALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


NULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, LTD., of 

J 2 King Street, St. James’s, 8.W.1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 











SWISS RESORTS 


ANDERSTEG.—TuHE RUEDINAUS in Bernese Ober- 
land, summer & winter resort.— Mrs. VIOLET BATESON 











HOLIDAY 
ITINERARIES 


are gladly prepared 
FREE OF CHARGE 


by the Travel Manager of 
‘* The Spectator.” 


All you need do is to send him a few 
rough ideas of your requirements and he 
will do the rest, even to the booking of 
your tickets and hotel accommodation. 





It does not matter whether you wish to 
go on a sea cruise, a Continental holiday, 
a motor tour in Britain, or whether you are 
coming home on leave. 


* 


Write to-day to The Travel Manager, 
The Spectator, Ltd., 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
























4 Le YUTLON,—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
lessons on HOW TO SPEAK successfully (Pulpit, 
Platform, Banquet). Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2, 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


{WITZERLAND.—LAUSANNE, LUTRY. 
iN CHATEAU BIENVENUE. First-class finishing 
school for girls. ' uages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Summer holida d winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
trom and to Loudgon.—Principal: MELLE RUFER. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


| EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable, booklet free —REGENT INSTI- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 








| ITERARY Typewritingcarefully« promptly executed, 
AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. ver 1,000, 
Miss N. MacFarlane (C),44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea, 








FOR THE GARDEN 


AWN SAND FERTILIZER “ HOOKSTILE,” the 
4 dual purpose preparation, kills daisies, moss and 
other obnoxious weeds in the Lawn and richly fertilizes 
the grass. Price 16s. 6d. per cwt., 9s. per 4 ewt.; carriage 
paid in England. Send for brochure and testimonials.— 
HoOoKSTILE MINERALS (AGRIC,), LTD., Farnham, Surrey, 
makers of famous ** Hookstile ’’? Mineral Salts and Licks 
for all livestock. 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


| OB ROY Oatmeal made from the cream of Scotch 
» Oats, which are acknowledged to be the finest 
Oats in the world, 34 Ibs. 1/6, 7 Ibs. 2/6, 10 Ibs. 2/6, 
post paid. Special quotations for larger quantities.— 
Kh. WaLLs & SONS, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 














YONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&ec., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD Massry, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


\MALL Welsh Mutton.—Hindqrs. abt. 8 Ib., 1/7 Ib, 


\ HY: not live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond s 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Camp! 
RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkist. fee ib 
Baths free. No tips. H. and c. water alj bed 


== — 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, oar 
H Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, eueey, old Gold uy 






























Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition” Deuy| 
not satisfactory. Call or post to lar, ea I 
in the world.—BENTLEY «& Co., Wee Of thet 
oxford 8t., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall ¢ Sod 





RS. BARLOW pays utmost val 
Garments.—* Castleway,” Hanworth, hiss 
ae to 
’ ANTED to purchase, old Gold and Sily secon 
\ hand Jewellery, every deseription 
Loose Gems, Watches, Antique Silver, olq Pn 
Plate.—WILKINSON, Dial Lane, Ipswich, 


= === 
MISCELLANEOUS 


I y) " r a hl .- . 
REVELATION TO LOVERS o 

Tobacco. “ BIZIM” CIGAR ETrEs Tata 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped; 1,000 for sis, be 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co. Hy 
90 Piccadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” ts 
Karnes yd tinest combination ever discovered of Choke 
Natural Tobaccos ; every pipeful an iadese; 
sure: 12s. 4d. per } Ib. tin, post extra neat 








1 











AVE you anything to sell? Readers hayj 

thing to sell, or professional services toa 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator, Prepyi 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s, per line (36 iter 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator 0 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with Temittangs 
by Tuesday of each week, Discounts :—2}% for § 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 59, 


‘ 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods return Lage No. Oy" 

















Fa SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cat, 
various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 10u pieces. List free— 
tev. W. D. THOMPSON, Grafton Vicarage, York, 








AVE you Cockroaches ? Then buy “ Blattis” Union 
Cockroach Paste. Universally and successf 
used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guarap 
teed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole Takers, 
HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheflield. Tins 1s, 64, 
2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 





i AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your om 

Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.—-HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.1, 





R EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 





I EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &e, 

) also allkinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted per- 
sonally for you by expert knitters, plain, or in the famow 
* Fair-Isle ’’ Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, elastic 
native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES; and special end-of-season discount 
for short period only. Send postcard for illustrated 
booklet te 8.312, WM. bb. Jounson, Mid-Yell, 
Shetlands, 





YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits, 
—RAINBOW POTTERY Co., Dept. “ 8,”’ Lindfield, Sussex, 











BRITISH HOT 


N Foreqrs. abt. 7 Ib., 1/5 lb., p. pd. Mondays and 
Thursdays.—GLASFRYN HOME FARM, Chwilog, Carn, 





STONE for Garden.—Write for folder to ASHTON 
iN & HOLMES LTD., Pennine Quarries, Macclestield 


ELS SECTION 



















yATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 





VHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
' ings. Everycomfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 
terms, Garage. ’Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park, 





| ROITWICH SPA—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Su'tes, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Illd. 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





YASTER SUNSHINE at WOODLANDS HOTEL, 
1, SIDMOUTH. Restful, old-world mansion, near 
sea: sheltered garden. Good table, comfort, efficiency. 
Moderate terms. Garage. Tel. 120. 





NASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
“dF acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
Engiish chet. Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 311. 




















| ie at COLLETTS on the Cotswolds.—Golf, 
‘4 Motoring. Every comfort. Central heating. Ex- 
cellent table.—COLLET?Ts HOTEL, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. 

















| bygone ag L CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
‘4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H.&c. 
water & radiatorsin bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071. 





ONDON.—HOTEL CONSTANCE, 28-24 Lancaster 

4 Gate, Hyde Park, W.2. Very pleasantly situated 

overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious public rooms charm- 

ingly furnished. Gas fires in all bedrooms, running 

h. & c. water now being extended to all. Lift. Night 

porter. Terms from 3$ gus, weekly and from 12s, od 
per day. Telephone: Padd, 8083. 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 





‘ileal INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
OTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


LtD. 
P.R.. A., LTd., St. GEorGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 








NURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 

quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey, 

—Apply for list ** A,’ stating requirements, to Ske 
RETARY, 53 High Street, Guildford. 


ry ORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea, 
A.A. and R.A.C, Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207. 


7, Y.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 

ideally situated, perfectly aypointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


rPVOTNES—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone: Totnes 14. 


W HY not live within a 1d.’bus fare of Bond Street? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER 

RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. 

Saths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. 


agen to Stayin London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 

George’s Square, $.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. Gd. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 64., of 
2 guineas weekly. 
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